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Dag Hammarskjold: 
Strength for Peace* 


Reford: Mr. Pearson, as one winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, 
what was your reaction when you heard that Mr. Hammars- 
kjold had been awarded one? 

Pearson: I was very happy when I heard that he had been post- 
humously awarded the peace prize. I don’t know anybody in 
the world who had earned it more, and I don’t know anyone 
else in the world who could have been awarded it any time 
in the last five years with more general acclaim. So I think 
it exalts the prize itself to have it given to a man like 
Hammarskjold. 

Reford: Could you tell me when and where you first met him? 

Pearson: Yes. I met him in Paris at an international conference 
in the early 50’s —I think it was 1950 in fact — when he 
was the permanent head of the Swedish Foreign Office. We 
got to know each other there. I remember that my wife and 
I went out to a Paris night club with him once, which was 
not one of his normal pursuits and indeed not one of mine. 
Then later I was in Sweden on a visit, and I saw a good deal 
of him at that time, and got to know him better. 

Reford: Of course he also went, I believe, to the United Nations. 

Pearson: Yes, he did. He was at the United Nations once or 
twice. I didn’t see very much of him at those United Nations 
meetings; until of course, he became Secretary-General. 

Reford: Before he became Secretary-General, what were your 
impressions of him — what were your first impressions? 

‘ Pearson: My first impression of him was that he was a very cul- 
tured, cultivated and quiet gentleman — not a very out-going 
personality; perhaps on first acquaintance not a very warm 
personality. But of course, when you got to know him better 
as I did, your first impressions changed. And when our 
friendship developed, as it did, I realized that he had a 


* An interview with Mr. L. B. Pearson by Mr. Robert W. Reford, of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’: International Service, Ottawa, 
broadcast by the CBC October 26, 1961. 
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warmth which was all the greater because it wasn’t super- 
ficial. 

Reford: He didn’t wear his heart on his sleeve. 

Pearson: He didn’t wear his heart on his sleeve, and indeed he 
didn’t suffer fools gladly. 

Reford: You were President of the General Assembly when he 
was appointed Secretary-General. I suppose when his name 
came up for nomination you must have been one of the 
few people who knew he was a candidate. 

Pearson: No I didn’t, as a matter of fact; though I was delighted 
when his name came up. At that particular time I was very 
preoccupied with the selection, because my own name had 
been put forward. Indeed, my own name was the first voted 
on in the Security Council. I recall standing outside the 
Security Council door, going down the corridor at the United 
Nations, when I was stopped by somebody who had just 
come out and he said: “Well, Mr. Pearson we have just voted 
on you and everybody was for you but the Russians.” The 
same fate fell to other candidates, and then Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s name was mentioned. I confess that I was just 
about as surprised as anybody else, because it never occurred 
to me that he would be considered. But when I began to 
think, I realized at once that if he would accept the position 
—and I was doubtful whether he would — they could not 
get a better man. And it turned out that way. 

Reford: Of course when he was appointed you were President of 
the General Assembly and, I believe, you had to give him the 
oath of office. 

Pearson: Yes, I administered the oath of office to him and I’ve 
never done a job that pleased me more. Of course, as Presi- 
dent, I saw him daily — before every meeting, during the 
meetings and after the meetings of the Assembly. And I 
was in constant touch with him. I was a new President, and 
he was a new Secretary-General. 

Reford: Yes. But although you were a new president, you had 
led many delegations to the Assembly so you knew what it 
was about — 

Pearson: Oh, yes, I knew my way around and he soon found his 
way around too. 

Reford: You didn’t have to guide him. 
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Pearson: He didn’t need very much guidance. He was a man of 
not only great intelligence, but great perceptiveness and 
sensitivity, and he felt his way into his new job, not only 
surely but quickly. 

Reford: How did he set about tackling a problem? What was his 
method of working? 

Pearson: His approach to the problems with which I was asso- 
ciated with him was that of an intellectual. He really was 
above all, an intellectual. His own mental processes were 
magnificent and he applied them to every problem he faced. 
He was always looking for a raticnal solution. He was not 
influenced by emotion or by prejudice or by sentiment, but 
by a cold, yes, cold, intellectual search for a solution. Then 
having made that approach to a problem, he was a man of 
terrific energy and determination — intellectua] energy and 
persistence and determination. I have been with him — I’m 
thinking particularly of the Suez crisis — when hour after 
hour we were trying to find our way out of a difficulty. The 
rest of us—it might be a committee of six or seven — 
would become completely exhausted and we would say, 
“well, now let’s put this over till tomorrow.” But he was 
never willing to give up until we had finished that particular 
job, even if it kept us going all night. 

Reford: He thrashed it out — 

Pearson: He thrashed it out. I have never seen the clarity of 
his mind —and he had one of the clearest minds I have ever 
come in contact with — dimmed by exhaustion or impatience. 

Reford: He had wells of energy that kept him going. 

Pearson: He had indeed. And the other thing that amazed me 

about him was his ability to put his thoughts down in words 

— and, remember, he was using a language, English, which 

wasn’t his own. Now, very often he was criticized by people 

® in the United Nations because his resolutions, his language 
and statements were often very subtle and at times almost 

ambiguous. This was attributed by some to the fact that he 

had been a keen student of philosophy at the University. It 

was, I always thought, due not so much to that as to the fact 

that he knew the United Nations resolutions had to be 

couched in the kind of language which would make them 

acceptable to all the delegations, and also the kind of lan- 
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guage within which he would be able to manoeuvre and carry 
out the resolution. 

Reford: So that in some cases too much precision would be a 
disadvantage. 

Pearson: In some cases precision would have been disastrous. 
And there was a kind of deliberate subtlety — ambiguity 
often — about his language which enabled him loyally, but 
effectively to interpret the resolution as things developed in 
a way which would be the most constructive. 

Reford: From what you say, I imagine that he can’t, in many 
ways, have been an easy person to work with — this great 
energy, the desire to work at a problem until it’s solved, the 
rather cold, intellectua’ detachment. 

Pearson: No, he wasn’t always easy to work with, especially if 
you didn’t know him well. I found it most satisfying to work 
with him because I did know him well. I could always say 
“well let’s stop for a moment and have a drink or a cup of 
coffee.” We were on very close personal terms and we could 
have breaks of that kind. Also I found him easy to work 
with because I was so filled with admiration at the way he’d 
go at these problems. I was full of respect for his intel- 
lectual grasp, his intellectual clarity. I’d much rather work 
with a man of that type, even though personally he perhaps 
wasn’t as out-going or superficially as friendly as other 
people. I’d much rather work with a man of that type than 
the hearty back-slapping type of “Oh, don’t worry we can 
solve this, we can fix this up. Let’s go home now and come 
back tomorrow.” . 

Reford: It’s been said that he was a difficult man to get to know 
personally. But from what you say, I imagine that you did 
form a real basis of friendship with him. 

Pearson: I did, but I can understand how people would feel that 
he was an aloof and rather cool individual, and not super- 
ficially friendly, certainly no back-slapper. Perhaps we have 
become too accustomed these days to back-slapping as the 
evidence of friendliness. 

Reford: You found his friendship a rewarding one, did you? 

Pearson: I have never had a more rewarding friendship with 
anybody. 
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Reford: Was it a friendship based on common endeavour, tackling 
the international problems of the world, or did you feel it 
did reach a real personal basis? 

Pearson: It became a personal friendship, but there is no doubt 
that we were first drawn together by the common nature of 
our tasks and by our common feeling for the importance of 
those tasks in the international field and our common devo- 
tion to what the United Nations was trying to do. There’s 
no doubt about it, that was the thing that brought us 
together. It was only later, as is so often the case in these 
matters, when this —if I may call it that — sort of dedi- 
cation to a common task became something more personal. 

Reford: Of course, in recent years you have had no official asso- 
ciation with the United Nations, but I imagine your friend- 
ship with Mr. Hammarskjold continued. Did he still consult 
you? 

Pearson: I used to see him nearly always when I was in New 
York, and I go to New York quite often. But it was just a 
personal meeting in most cases. He would let his hair down 
and tell me about his troubles, and about his opportunities 
and his successes. He would chat with me on that basis. He 
did ask me to do one or two things for him officially. He put 
me on a small committee which was to report to him on how 
the upper Secretariat could be re-organized. That was the 
last official job I had at the United Nations, and it was done 
at his request. 

Reford: I’ve heard it said that he liked to let his hair down with 
certain people and that he’d tend to exchange ideas rather 
like —oh, bouncing a rubber ball around, shall we say. 

Pearson: Yes, he loved to do that. Especially late in the evening 
or at a small, informal luncheon. He liked to try out his own 
ideas on other people. He liked to sharpen his mind on other 
people. And it was a very rewarding experience to have the 
opportunity to sharpen your mind on his. 

Reford: What do you feel is his great achievement, his great con- 
tribution to the world? 

Pearson: I’ve often thought about that, especially in the light of 
the out-pouring of feeling after his death on the part of 
people who didn’t know him at all and on the part of many 
people at the United Nations who had worked with him but 

didn’t really know him very well. As you know, there hasn’t 
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been a tragedy, a personal tragedy in our time which has 
caused greater feeling, a deeper emotion of sympathy and 
loss. Now, that is, I think, due to the fact that when this man 
disappeared, people began to realize that he stood for some- 
thing that was so much greater than pomp and power that 
we have so much of. The contrast of his quiet diplomacy, the 
depth of his endeavour, his peaceful effort, the contrast be- 
tween his action and that of the dictators and the strident 
political people. The fact that his strength for peace—and he 
had great strength for peace — rested on something other 
than power and pomp, and selfish ambition — these things 
were realized when he was dead. He stood, in other words, 
for the kind of thing in the world that we would like to see 
the world itself stand for. 
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Kennedy’s First Year 


G. M. Craig* 


S President Kennedy’s first year in the White House drew 
A to an end, the numerous observers who were preparing 
interim balance-sheets appeared to be generally agreed 
that the coming into office of a new administration had so far 
brought remarkably little change to the conduct of American 
policy. For some this fact was a source of relief and for others 
a cause of disappointment, but few denied that caution and 
conservatism were the hallmarks of the New Frontier, which 
some preferred to call “the third Eisenhower administration.” 
Despite differences in style that might foretell basic departures 
in the coming months and years, the emphasis so far was on 
continuity with previous policies, both foreign and domestic. 
Upon reflection there was nothing in this emphasis to cause 
surprise. Although Mr. Kennedy had a generally liberal voting 
record while in Congress, he was never known as a crusader for 
losing causes; his willingness to cut his losses and to take a 
half or quarter loaf could have been predicted. Moreover, the 
nature of his election appeared to determine the tone of his 
administration, at least for the first year or so. A young man, 
and without executive experience, he had won by the narrowest 
of margins in the popular vote. To build confidence he felt that 
he had to offer important appointments to prominent Republican 
politicians, business men and diplomats, and to seek the advice 
of senior figures who had made their reputations in the 'Truman 
or even the Roosevelt years. By contrast, fewer appointments 
went to men who were known to favour a critical review of 
existing policies, while the bright young men from the universi- 
ties failed to storm the citadels of power. 
This concern for caution and continuity made it difficult for 
Mr. Kennedy to act upon the conception of the Presidency that 
he was known to hold. In earlier speeches and writings he had 


* Department of History, University of Toronto. 
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argued that the first weeks and months of a President’s term 
were crucial, if a new direction were to be given to national 
policies. Relatively free of commitments, enjoying the tradi- 
tional “honeymoon” and a fresh mandate, and with extensive 
patronage to dispense, the President could expect to exert 
pressures on the vast machine of government that would never 
again be available to him. It had been a major complaint of 
President Eisenhower’s critics that he had let this opportunity 
slip in the early months of 1953, yet the early months of 1961 
went by in much the same way. In retrospect it is obvious that 
analogies with F. D. Roosevelt’s “100 Days” were of limited 
relevance; when the major problems are international rather 
than domestic there is little chance for the dramatic initiatives 
of 1933. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to think that President 
Kennedy might have made more use than he did of those early 
months. For instance, he might have started to move in the 
direction of a more sensible China policy while he still had 
some freedom of manoeuvre. 

Mr. Kennedy was also known to disagree profoundly with 
Mr. Eisenhower’s view of the presidency. In that view policy 
should be debated by staff committees and eventually reach the 
President in the form of a short paper which he could either 
accept or reject. Final decision lay with the President, but he 
was not continuously involved in the arguments that went into 
the formulation of a draft policy; consequently, he could not 
know for certain whether better ideas had been discarded along 
the way. By contrast, Mr. Kennedy saw a less orderly but a 
more active role for the President. He would try to keep himself 
informed at all stages of the discussion. He would rely less on 
formal committees, and more on individual consultations with a 
great variety of sources at all levels, both inside and outside 
formal channels. Yet as the year went by, there was more than 
a hint of a return to some of General Eisenhower’s procedures. 
Healthy competition among various agencies and individuals 
might be exhilarating, if rather wearing, but so vast an opera- 
tion ultimately required some firm co-ordination. And the 
Cuban episode suggested that there was no substitute for formal, 
and exhaustive, discussion by all responsible officials meeting 
together in the same room. An avid reader and telephone user, 
President Kennedy could never return to his predecessor’s aloof 
role in the policy-making process, but by the end of the year 
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he was relying on committees and formal channels more than 
he had intended to do. In particular, the professionals in the 
State Department, headed by one of their own, had won all the 
important battles against the amateurs of the White House staff. 

President Kennedy’s relations with Congress also fell into a 
rather familiar pattern. His supporters had earlier complained 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s school-book conception of the separation of 
powers, of his excessive deference to the legislature, tempered 
only’. by his willingness to wield the veto against domestic 
“spending” bills. It was argued, however, that Mr. Kennedy 
would be able to secure results from Congress unequalled since 
the days of Franklin Roosevelt. He would actively assume the 
role of “first legislator,” he would present a strong and positive 
programme, and he would work tirelessly and effectively for its 
passage through the legislative mill. The Democratic majorities 
in each House would respond to such vigorous and persuasive 
leadership from their party leader at the other end of Pennsy!- 
vania Avenue by marching cheerfully and willingly with him 
toward the New Frontier. But that is not the way it worked 
out. Although White House aides at the end of the session 
sought to convince newsmen that the President had done better 
than either Eisenhower or Roosevelt at the same stage, most 
observers agreed that Congress had been very balky and had 
enacted only a partial and watered down version of the admin- 
istration’s programme. 

For this result there were several explanations. The elections 
. of 1960, which had seen the defeat of several liberal Democrats, 
had produced a Congress that was somewhat more conservative 
than its predecessor. Although liberal Republicans helped the 
administration on crucial occasions, their conservative colleagues 
were working as effectively as ever with Southern Democrats to 
block social welfare and (non-military) ‘spending’? measures. 
Many Democrats who had run ahead of the President in 1960 
were not deeply affected by coercive or persuasive utterances 
from the White House staff. And the President and his asso- 
ciates did not seem to fight nearly as hard for some items of 
his domestic programme as had been expected. Indeed, the 
suspicion was voiced that it was more valuable for the adminis- 
tration to keep these items alive for future political use than it 
was to retire them to the statute book. But there was no need 
to accept such a cynical view when it was clear that a President 
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who was heavily preoccupied with foreign policy could use only 
a limited amount of his ammunition to lay down a barrage for 
his domestic programme. 

There may also have been another and deeper reason for 
Congressional stubbornness. Many Congressmen appear to feel 
that the legislature is steadily losing ground before the growing 
weight and prestige of the executive branch and all the agencies 
and forces associated with it. To these Congressmen it seems 
that the executive comes to Capitol Hill only when it wants some 
new delegation of power, which is rarely returned. If the process 
goes on, Congress may become a body largely engaged in ratify- 
ing the decrees of the executive, in short, much like legislatures 
in other countries. The engines of publicity go to glorify a 
glamorous President and his military and civilian associates, 
while the average Congressman is depicted as a rotund, paro- 
chial and old-fashioned Senator Claghorn. All this leads many 
Congressmen to dig their heels in as if to show the hot-shots 
in the White House that they must still reckon with Capitol Hill. 
Hence there were deaf ears when the administration argued that 
it needed authority to draw money from the Treasury over a 
five year period for the foreign aid programme. And there will 
be deaf ears next spring when the administration asks for en- 
larged authority to negotiate foreign trade agreements. This is 
a matter that cuts across partisan politics, for many prominent 
Republicans will stand with the administration on this issue. 
But, equally, many Congressmen of both parties will see the 
measure as one more calculated to aggrandize the executive at 
the expense of the legislature. This problem is in the nature of 
things, but it can be argued that President Kennedy could have 
done more to associate leading Congressmen of his own party 
with administrative measures. Some of them have almost 
become forgotten men. 

Of course, there is one great exception to these Congressional 
apprehensions and that has to do with the growing power of 
“the military-industrial complex,” as President Eisenhower 
called it in his Farewell Address. Although this complex has 
had an extraordinarily rapid growth in recent years, with enor- 
mous effects on the economic and social structure, Congress has 
rarely felt impelled to take a close look at it. Instead, it has 
rapidly and sometimes almost unanimously voted gigantic appro- 
priations to feed it, often after the most cursory debate. If it 
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has differed from the executive, it has been in voting more 
money than was asked for. It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that for many Congressmen the most important consideration 
is whether a defence appropriation will mean the spending of 
money in their own districts or states. 

As for the President, it is obviously much too early to make 
any categorical estimate of his purposes and successes in dealing 
with this vast and ramifying complex. He was known in advance 
of the election to favour greatly enlarged appropriations aimed 
at “closing the missile gap,” and he held to this policy, even 
when the existence of this “gap” appeared to be doubtful. More- 
over, the worsening of the Berlin crisis led to still larger appro- 
priations. And if Mr. Eisenhower, despite his military prestige, 
had had difficulty in controlling the Pentagon, it seemed doubtful 
that a former Navy lieutenant would have as much success. On 
the other hand the administration did something to curb the 
public pronouncements of generals and admirals, and a strong 
Secretary of Defense appeared to be waging a determined cam- 
paign to maintain civilian control over the Pentagon. But there 
was nothing to indicate that the vast influence of the military- 
industrial complex would be significantly disciplined or curbed. 

Turning more directly to the realm of foreign policy, we find 
the same theme of continuity. As a candidate, Mr. Kennedy had 
called for more imagination and greater flexibility in the conduct 
of foreign affairs, less reliance on military pacts and more on 
constructive programmes to help the underdeveloped nations, and 
a greater willingness to accept the neutralism of uncommitted 
nations. He wanted less emphasis on harsh debating exchanges 
with the Soviet leaders and more on positive initiatives that 
would win respect and support. He thought that the President 
and the Secretary of State should stay home and work on policy, 
leaving day-to-day diplomacy to competent men in the field. 
While expressing a determination to defend essential commit- 
ments, he was ready to respect the security and prestige require- 
ments of his antagonists and to negotiate differences wherever 
possible. In fact, there was little in these generalizations that 
the Eisenhower administration would quarrel with, especially in 
its last year or so; it remained to be seen whether a new adminis- 
tration would give them new meaning. 

Yet it was not long before it became clear that Kennedy and 
Rusk had relatively little room for manceuvre. Inheriting a com- 
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plex and intricately related series of commitments and relation- 
ships stretching, quite literally, around the world, they could see 
no choice but to move cautiously. For the United States had 
become a world power in a sense that was not true and had never 
been true of any other country, even the Soviet Union now or 
Great Britain in its prime. It was suggested above that some- 
thing might have been done in those early months to effect a 
new departure in China policy; be that as it may (and the 
State Department was without an Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs for many months), for the most part, 
the administration was kept busy reacting to situations that had 
had their points of origin in earlier months and years. Even the 
liquidation of an apparent error, such as the American support 
of a rightist coup in Laos, was a slow, chancy and far from 
rewarding operation, the outcome of which was still quite unclear 
at the year’s end. 

At the beginning there was apparently some hope in the 
White House that a milder tone, an attitude of “civility” com- 
bined with a stress on the procedures of traditional diplomacy, 
might produce an atmosphere conducive to accommodation with 
the Soviet Union. Great efforts were made to demonstrate both 
sincerity and flexibility in disarmament and nuclear test ban 
talks. But patience and courtesy did no more to alter Kremlin 
policy than had the stiffer conduct of an earlier period. The 
Cuban affair led to harsh exchanges between Washington and 
Moscow, and for the rest of the year Adlai Stevenson was deliver- 
ing elegant variations on the old speeches of Henry Cabot Lodge. 
After his confrontation with Khrushchev in Vienna, the Presi- 
dent lost any flickering hope that he might be able to charm or 
reason the Soviet leader into more agreeable paths. By the end 
of the year Soviet-American relations were in their accustomed 
state of deadlock, with the Berlin problem looming more menac- 
ingly than ever. John Foster Dulles would have been quite at 
home in this atmosphere, as Dean Acheson was. And Kennedy 
and Rusk had logged many more miles of travel than had Eisen- 
hower and Dulles in their first year. 

The administration did strive hard to win friends among the 
uncommitted and underdeveloped countries, although not all of 
its approaches were either new or clearly successful. The much- 
touted Alliance for Progress, an expanded version of an Eisen- 
hower programme, was an imaginative race against time in a 
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region where time had nearly run out. And as yet, however, it 
had made less impact on the Latin American mind than had the 
failure in April of the American-encouraged invasion of Cuba. 
The administration fought hard, and with partial success, for 
a long-range foreign aid programme originally advocated by 
President Eisenhower, although it could not be said that there 
was any dramatic shift from military to economic assistance. 
The Peace Corps, which had its roots in Point Four and other 
earlier technical assistance schemes, was launched, but it was 
much too early to say what impact it would have. Administra- 
tion spokesmen went back to Woodrow Wilson’s book of words 
to preach the self-determination of peoples; indeed, G. Mennen 
Williams came out for “Africa for the Africans,” although later 
glosses made this into a rather unexceptional statement. This 
kind of talk caused irritation among some NATO allies without 
ending the distrust felt by dark-skinned peoples for a country 
where many Negroes lived as second-class citizens. In the end, 
the relatively mild response of the uncommitted countries to 
the resumption of atmospheric testing by the Soviet Union and 
the refusal of such countries to condemn India’s action against 
Goa did much to cool Washington’s enthusiasm for the new 
nations. It was still agreed that everything must be done to 
make them stable and viable, but no one any longer saw them 
as a moral force which must on no account be offended. This 
was not far from Washington’s attitude at the beginning of 1961. 

In his approach to Europe the young and untried President 
faced the initial task of establishing a mood of mutual confidence 
with respect to three senior and experienced statesmen. He 
sought to convince them that the Truman-Eisenhower policies 
would be maintained with firmness but without provocation. 
There was no clear way of knowing what sort of estimate the 
old men of Europe formed of the judgment of their youthful 
new leader. The British may have been somewhat apprehensive, 
since a man of Mr. Kennedy’s background could hardly be con- 
sidered an Anglophile and since the whole trend of events was 
working to end their “special relationship” with the United States 
that had been forged during the Second World War. Neverthe- 
less, as the Americans stressed a willingness to negotiate while 
the British for their part lost some of their earlier optimism 
about negotiation, the year ended with Kennedy and Macmillan 
in agreement on the strategy to be followed over the Berlin prob- 
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lem, And this was generally true of relations with Adenauer, who 
had become a shade more flexible in approach. Running true to 
long-established form de Gaulle remained a hold-out, but the 
President could claim that he had maintained the average of his 
predecessors in his dealings with the European allies. 

Yet it was clear that this relationship, established in the 
late 1940’s, was about to enter upon a new phase, in which the 
guidelines of the past would no longer be of much help. On the 
one hand, as already noted, American interests, commitments, 
and associations continued to expand, rather than to contract; 
even the tentative plan, formed in the latter Eisenhower years, 
to execute a very limited withdrawal from the western Pacific 
region, had not yet been carried forward. On the other hand, 
Europe became more European as empires shrank to the vanish- 
ing point and as economic integration continued. These trends 
made it less and less likely that the North Atlantic Triangle or 
the North Atlantic Community would continue to grow together 
in the way that many had hoped. Instead, Mr. Rusk spoke of 
“the larger pattern which is emerging—a pattern of constructive 
association among the whole of the northern half of the world 
from Tokyo to Bonn, and with the new nations to the south.” 
The old patterns were further changed by the burgeoning pros- 
perity of Europe behind the wall of the Common Market, soon 
to be enlarged, in all probability, by British entry. Perhaps 
Kennedy’s major claim to creative statesmanship, on the record 
as it stood at year’s end, was that he grasped the economic 
dangers and opportunities of the new situation, and was pre- 
pared to engage in a major struggle to alter the American 
trading stance. 

Finally, Mr. Kennedy and his associates repeated the usual 
assurances that American foreign policy was firmly grounded on 
adherence to the objectives of the United Nations Charter. It 
was also clear that the Organization, with its greatly increased 
Afro-Asian membership, was frequently a source of embarrass- 
ment; with its multifarious and delicate world interests, the 
United States Government often found it intolerable to have to 
vote on some of the self-serving resolutions initiated by the 
newer and smaller countries. Yet, despite growing anti-U.N. 
feeling in the country, the administration appeared to be more 
convinced than ever at the year’s end that its world-wide inter- 
ests were better served by vigorous participation in the affairs of 
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the Organization than by any sort of withdrawal. Its uses were 
limited, but they were very real. As a result, Mr. Rusk had 
lawyers busy making plans to improve U.N. procedures, and Mr. 
Kennedy asked Congress to take up half of the proposed bond 
issue. As in the case of the impending foreign trade debate, Mr. 
Kennedy faced a heavy task in convincing American public 
opinion of the value and wisdom of this policy. 


The President’s need to engage in these campaigns of per- 
suasion brought one back to the major disappointment of his 
first year: his inadequacy in using the White House forum to 
give a lead in forming public opinion. Perhaps too much was 
expected. Yet we were led to expect much by a candidate who 
complained so eloquently of the General’s negative inactivity 
and who promised a return to Rooseveltian and Wilsonian leader- 
ship. Somehow it has not come off, not yet at least. To be sure, 
his preface to a collection of his speeches entitled “To Turn the 
Tide” asserts that his words have been instrumental in replacing 
an atmosphere of “complacency” by one of “awakening” and 
“grim determination.” There may be some truth in this assess- 
ment in the purely military sphere, but it may be only another 
way of saying that the American people are now in a mood to 


approve astronomical defence expenditures and to hurry to dig 
a hole for a fallout shelter. This is not exactly what Mr. Ken- 
nedy has wanted, but so far he has not found the words that can 
inform his listeners and nerve them for the long and compli- 
cated tasks ahead. 


It is not hard to see why his success has been qualified. In 
the jangle of American life not even the President’s voice is 
clearly heard or long remembered. To some extent this first year 
has been one of on-the-job training, and his confidence must have 
been severely, if temporarily, jolted by the Cuban fiasco. He 
has been faced with a resurgence of fanatical right-wing move- 
ments, which may have done something to put him on the 
defensive. An ardently industrious and inquiring man, he has 
tried to revive the F.D.R.-Churchill technique of keeping his 
finger on everything; in an operation far larger than they 
directed, he has run the risk of scattering his energies. Finally, 
he is a man of quick intelligence, not as loquacious as most poli- 
ticians, who does not take easily to the task of patient, repetitive 
and simplified explanation. 
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Mr. Kennedy would be the first to agree that quick intelli- 
gence and unceasing industry do not alone make a great leader. 
Among other qualities he must be able to see some distance 
ahead, to sense the movement of history, and to have a purpose 
that he intends to impose upon events. Neither Mr. Kennedy nor 
outside observers could yet know for certain to what degree he 
possessed these qualities. Some liberal critics, who are always 
worried when they see power being wielded, had already given 
up on him and were preparing to shudder through the next 
three or seven years. Yet there was no need as yet for such 
despair. The tasks of the second year would be more severe as he 
moved into a period when the Truman-Eisenhower policies would 
probably need to be considerably modified. But by that time the 
clichés of the campaign would be far in the background, and he 
would have a much stronger grasp, based on experience, of what 
had to be done and how to do it. The outlook could not be 
altogether gloomy when the commend of power was tempered 
by a concern for enduring values, a sense of style, and a touch 


of humour. 
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Canada, the United Kingdom and 
the Common Market 


S. F. Kaliski* 


It is the purpose of this article to examine the possibility of 
the United Kingdom joining the European Common Market from 
the point of view which seems now! to be fashionable in this 
country. What is intended by this phrase is not, as the reader 
might suspect, with “grave apprehension and concern’’,? but 
rather with an eye as to how such a possibility might affect 
Canada’s economic welfare. The writer is not prepared to defend 
this point of view as a particularly noble or enlightened or even, 
on any absolute criterion, a particularly important one. He thinks 
we are entitled to it. More than that, he thinks it is a necessary 
first step to any broader, or nobler, or more enlightened final view. 

Even from this narrow point of view much too gloomy a 
picture has been painted. There is, of course, much that we can- 
not yet know and much more that we do not yet know that is 
relevant. There is room for honest differences of opinion as to 
the effect on the Canadian economy of the United Kingdom join- 
ing the Common Market. But it would appear that the picture 
quite generally painted has gone beyond the permissible boun- 
daries of opinion in exaggerating the evils and neglecting the 
benefits that might befall us. 

The factual background, in a nutshell, is as follows: The 
United Kingdom has recently (August 10, 1961) made application 
to join the Common Market. U.K. Government officials have 
repeatedly stated that this is an exploratory move designed to 
ascertain the conditions upon which the United Kingdom would 
be admitted. Mr. Macmillan has several times insisted that the 
United Kingdom is determined to safeguard the interests of the 


* Department of Economics, Carleton University, Ottawa. 
1 This article was largely written in late October, 1961. 


2 Accra Communiqué quoted in Canada. House of Commons Debates, 
September 19, 1961. 
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Commonwealth, of her Free Trade Area partners and of British 
agriculture.® 

In spite of these assurances by the Prime Minister and other 
British leaders, the Canadian Government, and apparently those 
of other Commonwealth countries, fear that the United Kingdom 
may enter the Common Market without adequately safeguarding 
their countries’ interests.4 Canadian ministers seem to fear that 
the United States is urging the United Kingdom to join the Com- 
mon Market without preserving Commonwealth preferential 
trading arrangements.> Should this occur they fear [many] 
Canadian goods might be eliminated from the British market.® 
The ministers do not think that Canada could follow the United 
Kingdom into the Common Market both because of infringement 
to her sovereignty which accepting associate status under the 
Treaty of Rome would involve,’ and because of possible injury to 
Canadian manufacturing.® 

Let us, for the sake of argument, accept the Government’s 
statement of the position. Let us take it that the United King- 
dom might join the Common Market without making any pro- 
vision for Commonwealth trade and that Canada would not 
follow her. What would be the consequences for the Canadian 
economy ? 


3 of e.g., his statement quoted in Commonwealth Survey, August 15, 


4 The Accra Communiqué already quoted continues “Most Common- 
wealth countries questioned whether the U.K. with its other inter- 
national and domestic obligations could possibly secure in the 
proposed negotiations an agreement which would protect Common- 
wealth interests adequately and effectively.” 

5 Mr. Green and Mr. Fle g, Canada. House of Commons Debates, 
September 28, 1961. 

6 Mr. Fleming, loc. cit.; Mr. Hees, Canada. House of Commons Debates, 
September 26; and address to Kiwanis Clubs of Eastern Toronto, 
October 10, 1961. 

7 Mr. Fleming, Canada. House of Commons Debates, September 28, 
= Both Mr. Fleming and the Prime Minister have since reiterated 
this. 

8 Mr. Hees, Address to Kiwanis Clubs, Toronto, October 10, 1961. 

9 This is not to suggest that this position should be accepted uncriti- 
cally. The ministers are bound to be better informed than I am on 
the aims of and limitations to British policy, though apparently they 
are not kept as well informed as they should like to be. But how 
Canada should relate herself to the Common Market is another, 
though a related, question. Again, I am not in a position to debate 
the legal aspects of the Treaty of Rome or their implications for 
the sovereignty of non-European members. But surely it might be 
open to Canada to seek some form of partnership with, if not accom- 
odation within, the Market. And Mr. Hees tells us that the effects 
which joining or associating with the Common Market might have 
on various sectors of the Canadian economy are now being studied. 
It might be wiser not to anticipate the results of these studies. 
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We should clearly distinguish between the immediate and the 
ultimate consequences. The conditions for the United Kingdom’s 
entry are, of course, a matter for speculation. But I would guess 
that relatively little of consequence is likely to happen im- 
mediately. Although progress under the Treaty of Rome has 
been more rapid than most would have expected, free trade 
within the Market will not be achieved for several years. The 
first steps towards a common external tariff were taken only this 
year. I would assume that the United Kingdom would be given 
a parity of treatment, i.e., that she would be asked to lower her 
tariffs on her new partners’ trade by some 30 per cent on average 
and largely retain control of her external tariff for some years to 
come. 

Ultimately, the United Kingdom would have to remove all 
barriers on her trade with her partners, except on such agri- 
cultural and other products as she may succeed in exempting. 
She would together with the rest of the Common Market be sur- 
rounded by a uniform common tariff. This is now planned to be 
an average of those of Benelux, France, Germany, and Italy, but 
British tariffs may well be taken into consideration. But, to 
repeat, all this would take several years. We should have time 
to adjust. 

How would this final situation affect Canadian exports to the 
United Kingdom? In two ways. First, we should lose our pre- 
ferential treatment under the British tariff. Over 95 per cent of 
Canada’s $915 million exports to the United Kingdom in 1960 
entered free of duty. Some $376 million of these $887 million duty 
free exports would have been dutiable if they originated outside 
the Commonwealth. The dutiable Canadian exports also paid a 
lower rate than they would if they came from foreign countries. 

Second, so far as the Common Market countries are concerned, 
the shoe would be on the other foot: they would enjoy free entry 
for their exports which competing Canadian goods would now be 
denied. 

Certainly such a removal or reversal of preferences might con- 
stitute an injury. Is it possible to determine the extent of that 
injury? In a way it is. The benefit bestowed upon Canadian ex- 
porters by the preferences is that they are able to sell a wider 
range of goods, and more of them in the British market than they 
could at the same net (ex tariff) prices if these goods were 
dutiable at the full rate. Now suppose these preferences were 
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removed. Clearly, Canadians would maintain their sales in the 
market by reducing their net prices by an equivalent amount. If 
they do not react in this way this can mean only that they choose 
to lower their prices less than that (or not at all) and sell less in 
or even be eliminated from the British market. An individual 
exporter might so choose because in the new environment other 
markets look more promising than the British, or because other 
lines of production look more promising than the old. Or he may 
find that he simply cannot afford to lower his prices enough to 
retain his sales. From a social point of view, all three of these 
possibilities ought to mean the same thing: that in the new 
situation resources can be put to better uses than producing 
exports for the British market. The last of them will not mean 
this only if there is a failure in economic policy, so that the 
alteration in the environment is allowed to manifest itself in 
unemployment, say, rather than in lower prices? or alternative 
uses of resources. 

Clearly, if we may neglect this last possibility, the reduction in 
prices required to offset the loss of preferences is the outer limit 
of possible injury. Canadians might be able to do very much 
better than that by putting their resources to other uses. 

I shall argue in a moment that there is good evidence that this 
alternative might frequently be open to them. But first let us esti- 
mate the outer limit: Mr. Hees recently tabled in the Commons 
and then released to the public two very helpful tables. One of 
thesell gives the value of each of 70 items Canada exported to the 
United Kingdom in 1960 which exceeded a million dollars in value. 
Together these accounted for $877 million or 96 per cent of our 
total exports to Britain. For each such commodity the table also 
gives the present U.K. tariff and preference and the proposed 
final Common Market tariff. 

If we neglect for the moment the reverse preference which 
Common Market countries might come to enjoy, the maximum 
extent of injury may he obtained by multiplying the value of each 


10 The relevant—foreign currency—prices of exports can, of course. 
be altered by changing either the Canadian dollar price or the rate 


of exchange. Only the first of these possibilities is open to the 

naiviaual exporter. 

11 The figures given above for Canadian exports to Britain were taken 
from the other table. 
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export by the preference on it. I estimate this to be at most!” 
$55 million; not negligible, certainly, but only some six per cent 
of the value of our exports to the United Kingdom. 

The calculation above neglects inverse preferences which 
might accrue to Common Market countries. These could, indeed, 
have also been estimated from the table, but the result would 
likely be misleading. Canadian exports to the United Kingdom 
are chiefly foods and raw materials. The Common Market coun- 
tries are not in a position to compete in many of these. Indeed 
they often import the same items from Canada.18 

Two recent studies of the prospects for Canadian exports of 
agricultural products and industrial materials!4 to the Common 
Market itself emerged with reasonably optimistic prognoses. 

Clearly, in order to determine the actual extent of possible 
injury from reverse preferences in favour of the Common Market 
countries one would need to examine in detail the actual and po- 
tential supply of important Canadian exports to the United 
Kingdom in these countries. This I have not done. But I have 
taken a quick look at actual Canadian exports of 67 of Mr. Hees’ 
70 items!5 to Common Market countries in 1960. I found that in 
many cases we exported to these countries significant amounts of 
the items in question. The important exceptions were soups, soya 
beans, oi] cake, linseed and soyabean and herring oil, tobacco, 
butter and cheese, tallow, uranium ore, some steel semi-manu- 
factures, platinum, some lumber products, cotton fabrics, and fine 
and wrapping paper. In certain other cases the Common Market 


countries did not import the actual items significant in British 
imports but took what seems to a layman to be “equivalent” 
ones, e.g., wheat but not wheat flour, zine and lead ore but not 


spelter or pigs, fine nicke) and ore but not matte. 


12 My estimates are outside ones, not only for reasons already given, 
but also because whenever a range of values was given for the pre- 
ference I have taken the highest value as applying to the whole 
export item. But I have not considered the possibility that any price 
concessions given British customers may have to be generalized. 

)3 The reader shou)d be warned here that some of the classifications 
used are fairly broad. Countries may simultaneously import some 
products in a class and export others. : 

14D. R. Campbell, “European Economic Integration and Canadian 
Agricultural Exports”, and G. L. Reuber, “Western Europe’s Demand 
for Canadian Industrial Materials”, papers read before the Canadian 
Political Science Association, Montreal, June 10, 1961. 

15 ‘The three left off were highly miscellaneous ones: clothing and 
made-up textile articles, machinery and parts, and appliances, tools, 
and sporting goods. 
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Such an enumeration is hardly conclusive. On the one hand, 
one cannot be certain that some Common Market countries would 
not, given a preferential advantage, turn out to be our com- 
petitors in the British market for categories of goods which 
Common Market countries currently import from us. On the 
other, the fact that a country does not import a particular class 
of commodity from Canada does not mean that it can compete in 
exporting it. Thus geologists tell me that the Common Market 
countries are unlikely to become our competitors in platinum and 
vranium 16 and Professor Campbell observes that the Common 
Market is a sma}) net importer of eggs, cheese, butter, and 
oilseeds. 

The net outcome of the discussion, imprecise though it he, is 


that the Common Market inverse preferences are )ikely to be 
overative in a relatively few, relatively unimportant fines. They 
are certainly unlikely to affect such important items as grains, 
pulp and newsprint, most of the metals, ashestos, and synthetic 
rubber, More surprisingly, our sales in the Common Market of 
certain types of office machimery, of aircraft and their com- 
ponents, of marine engines, and of synthetic fibre thread and 
yarn have also been substantial. 

This examination of our exports to the Common Market 
countries also gives some insight into the question of how impor- 
tant British preferences actually are to our export trade. Clearly 
if we can sell such goods as barley, flax seed, asbestos, synthetic 
rubber, the manufactures mentioned above, and many others, 
without preferences in the Common Market we do not crucially 
need the preferences, The principal goods which both enjoy sub- 
stantial preferences and are exported to the United Kingdom but 
not to the Common Market countries are tobacco, oil cake and 
meal, the basic oils, and some lumber products. In the case of 
flour and some of the metals preferences may affect the form in 
which exports take place. 

In a number of lines then, preferences are unnecessary, or 
larger than necessary to maintain our exports. In a number of 
others they are illusory. This is so whenever our competitors are 
also Commonwealth countries as is the case in many foods for 
instance. Denmark, too, exports some dairy and pork products to 
the United Kingdom free of duty. Moreover, the United Kingdom 


16 16 Though our sales of this metal to Britain are likely to decline 
rapidly for other reasons. 
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is now a member of the Free Trade Area which includes all the 
Scandinavian countries, our principal European competitors in 
wood products. The schedule for abolishing internal tariffs on 
non-agricultura) products within that area is designed to cor- 
respona to that of the Common Market. 


Further, one is liable to get a grossly misleading impression 
of the relative degrees of protection enjoyed by continental and 


British agriculture by merely examining the tariff rates. The 


picture here is very complex, but, broadly, the continenta) count- 


res protect their agriculture by high government supported 


domestic prices with offsetting restrictions on imports, while the 
United Kingdom has a policy of free entry for imports with 


subsidies to aid domestic agriculture. But British agriculture is 
very heavily protected—Professor Campbell estimates that the 


subsidies amount to over O20 per cent of British net farm income. 


Thus, if Britain is forced to give up some of her agricultural 


protection as a price of entering the Common Market, Canadian 


exporters might conceivably find themselves in a better position 


vis-a-vis the British producer even if they are in a worse one 


vis-a-vis the foreign one. But this is probably too much to hope 
for—it is by no means clear what the Common Market’s agri- 


cultural policy will turn out to be, but it seems likely to be a 
highly protectionist one. 


So much for the extent of the damage to Canadian exports 


that might result from the United Kingdom entering the Com- 
mon Market.27 I have argued that this damage has been greatly 


overstated: (1) Because the ultimate and the immediate results 
of the action have been confused; (2) Because the elimination 


of Canadian exports from the British market has been interpre- 


ted as being worse than lowering prices by the amount of the 
preference instead of (apart from the case of policy failure) as 


17 Some recent discussion seems to suggest that all the preceding may 
be really irrelevant: What appears to be worrying some of those who 
fear the results of Britain entering the Common Market is not the 
threat to our actual exports to the United Kingdom, but that to 
our potential exports to her, mainly of manufactures. To investigate 
this sort of dynamic consideration one would, of course, have to look 
at potential Canadian and competing supplies of the goods in ques- 
tion and the demand for them in Britain. But if the contention that 
such potential exports are threatened is correct, it has an inescapable 
corollary. If we could sell these goods to Britain, herself an efficient 
producer of manufactures, over a tariff barrier (preferential or not) 
we could certainly sell them within the Common Market. We should 
therefore endeavour not to keep Britain out of the Common Market 


but to get ourselves into it. 
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something better; (3) Because the danger of competition from 
Common Market countries has been greatly exaggerated, and 
(4) Because the importance of British preferences to Canadian 
exporters has been overstated. But so far, I have ended up, 
necessarily, with an estimate of injury. 

Is this the final result? Is there no chance that Britain’s join- 
ing the Common Market might actually benefit Canada? There 
certainly is! The United Kingdom’s reasons for wishing to join 
the Common Market are many, complex, and perhaps largely 
political. But they do have an economic component also. The 
United Kingdom has in the post-war period repeatedly suffered 
balance of payments crises. It has also been dissatisfied with its 
rate of growth. It seems to be the view of the British govern- 
ment, and they should know better than we, that these two re- 
lated difficulties may be solved by joining the Common Market. 

To meet its balance of payment difficulties Britain has re- 
peatedly had to curtail its imports, especially those from dollar 
countries. If it has to repeat these measures this is, in my view, 
likely to inflict upon Canadian exporters injuries infinitely larger 
than any that might result to them from its joining the Common 
Market. 

A country’s rate of growth is one of the principal determin- 
ants of its demand for imports, especially of industrial materials. 
Any improvement in the British rate of growth cannot but 
benefit us. And if the United Kingdom’s entry benefits the rest 
of the Common Market, they too are important customers of 
ours. 

But perhaps I have tried to conclude on too optimistic a 
note, for I have not yet taken account of one possible source of 
injury. We are, all of us, as consumers, liable to suffer consider- 
ably if British exports are no longer available to us at lower rates 
of duty. But if I judge the temper of the country rightly, no one 
is likely to worry much about that. And if anyone does, the 
remedy is not difficult to find. 
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The Alaska Panhandle at 
The Paris Peace Conference, 1919 


Gaddis Smith* 


The story of the Alaska boundary decision of 1903, so painful 
at the time to Canadian national feeling, is too familiar to require 
retelling. Less known, however, is the curious movement, which 
reached its culmination at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, 
to arrange the cession of the Alaska panhandle by the United 
States to Canada in return for which the United States would 
acquire British colonial territory in the Caribbean.1 Although 
the scheme stood little chance of being accepted by the American 
Government, it is of more than antiquarian interest, for it illus- 
trates certain patterns of thought within the “North Atlantic 
Triangle” of Canada, the United States, and Great Britain at the 
critical moment when the First World War came to an end. 

In Canada the idea that in the general re-organization of the 
world after the war the Dominion might secure some additional 
territory was familiar to members of Sir Robert Borden’s 
Cabinet. The war served to intensify aspirations in some 
quarters that Newfoundland and perhaps the West Indies might 
be brought into the Confederation; Sir George Perley, High 
Commissioner in London, suggested in 1917 that the acquisition 
of Greenland should be considered for strategic reasons;? and 
J. D. Hazen, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, in the same year 
‘ argued that the war might provide an opportunity for acquiring 

F the Alaska panhandle from the United States. It is not too much 
to say that the war engendered a weak and tentative expansionist 
sentiment among some Canadians. 


* Department of History, Yale University. 

1 The episode has been mentioned in Henry Borden, ed., Robert Laird 

Borden: His Memoirs (2 vols., Toronto, 1938), II, p. 907, and by G. P. 

deT. Glazebrook, Canada at the Paris Peace Conference (Toronto, 
1942), pp. 93-4, but it has never been examined in detail. 

2 ——o- to Borden, April 14, 1917. Perley papers, Public Archives of 

‘anada. 
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Running counter to this embryonic expansionism was the 
self-righteous conviction that Canada was one of the few nations 
without selfish objectives in the war. Newton W. Rowell, Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council in the Union Government formed in 
1917, was among its foremost exponents. Rowell, for example, 
pointed out to Borden in 1918 that “Canada and the United 
States are probably the only two Allied nations who will not 
press for added territory at the conclusion of the war. We would 
appear therefore to have a special responsibility to keep in their 
supreme place the moral issues for which we entered the conflict, 
and not permit the issues to become one for the acquisition of 
territory, however desirable this might appear at the time.’% 

But even Rowell was tempted by the possibility of acquiring 
the panhandle, for in December, 1918 he forwarded to Borden, 
then in London, a suggestion concerning the panhandle received 
from a resident of British Columbia. “I thought,” Rowell told 
Borden, “you might wish to have this before you in case any 
questions relating to Canada’s boundaries should come up for 
consideration while you are overseas.” Borden, thus alerted, 
feared that an opportunity for discussing the issue might not 
arise.4 

Sir Robert was unduly pessimistic, for thanks to the initiative 
of a member of the American mission to the Peace Conference, 
an opportunity was close at hand. That individual, the central 
figure in the episode, was George Louis Beer, head of the section 
on colonial questions of the American delegation. Beer, renowned 
as an historian of British imperial policy in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, had acquired upon the outbreak of war in 1914, a sense 
of political mission. He put aside his historical studies and turned 
publicist. For four years in a series of articles in American 
journals, in long perceptive essays in the Round Table quarterly 
(whose American correspondent he was), and in that unusual 
example of quality propaganda, his The English - Speaking 
Peoples: Their Future Relations and Joint International Obliga- 
tions (1917), he worked for an entente or even alliance between 
the United States and the British Commonwealth. 

There were other Anglophil publicists in the United States at 
the time, but Beer was unique among Americans for the import- 


3 Rowell to Borden, July 26, 1918. Borden papers, Public Archives of 
Canada, file RLB 2432. 

4 Rowell to Borden, December 14, 1918; Borden to Roweli, January 2. 
1919. Borden papers, file RLB 8. 
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ance he assigned to the self-governing Dominions. For example, 
in September, 1915 he wrote in the Round Table that an Anglo- 
American alliance “will be greatly facilitated by the re-organiz- 
ation of the British Empire . . . in which the self-governing 
colonies shall have their due share in guiding foreign affairs. 
... An alliance with the British Commonwealth would make a 
deep appeal to many Americans who would be apt instinctively 
to recoil from contracting such ties with Great Britain as head 
of the British Empire.”’ 

Second to Beer’s longing for an Anglo-American alliance 
were his beliefs that the English-speaking nations had a respon- 
sibility for the guidance of backward non-white peoples, that 
British colonial methods were excellent and worth emulating, and 
that the United States should consider assuming greater colonial 
burdens.5 

These two sets of beliefs contributed to Beer’s eagerness to 
promote at the Peace Conference a rearrangement of North 
American territory. The United States would give up the pan- 
handle to Canada and Great Britain would give up British 
Honduras (although Beer also considered British Guiana, or 
Trinidad and Tobago, or the Bahamas acceptable). In the process 
a potential source of boundary irritation would be removed, 
Great Britain would be relieved of some of her burden, the 
United States would take up that burden, and — best of all — 
another step would be taken towards a permanent English- 
speaking entente. 

It appears that Beer may have derived his ideas on the 
panhandle as early as 1914 from an American Congressman, 
Frank O. Smith of Maryland. Smith, in October 1914, introduced 
in Congress a resolution calling on the United States to cede the 
panhandle and acquire Caribbean territory. Such a move, ac- 
cording to Smith’s argument, would demonstrate the fitness of 
the United States to mediate an end to the European war and 
thus save the white population of the world from exhaustion 
and eventual innundation by the yellow races. Although Smith’s 
resolution never came to a vote, he energetically sought endorse- 
ments from the political and academic communities. With deli- 
cious effrontery he even solicited support from Theodore 


5 Some of Beer’s ideas are evident in his posthumously published 
African Questions at the Paris Peace Conference (New York, 1923) 
which consists largely of memoranda written during 1918. 
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Roosevelt, whose behaviour as President during the original 
settlement had been a major cause of Canadian anger.® Smith 
wrote to Beer, among many others, and Beer answered with 
“hearty approval of your prescient and statesmanlike proposal.’’”” 

Beer took the idea to Paris where it captured the imagination 
of Lionel Curtis, editor of the Round Table. Curtis talked to 
Lord Robert Cecil who, in Beer’s words, “was enthusiastic about 
it at once.” Beer, after asking his colleague, the Canadian-born 
James T. Shotwell, to gather facts on the scheme, noted in his 
diary: “Perhaps something may come of this. If so, it will be 
quite a coup all around and should better relations in the British 
Commonwealth and between them and us.”8 Curtis next ap- 
proached Lord Milner, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who at first discouraged the proposal, saying that the idea had 
been dismissed at the Imperial Conference of 1917, where it had 
been introduced by Hazen. Beer, undeterred, then went to 
Borden who showed immediate interest. Borden in turn talked 
with Lloyd George and with Milner who promised to investigate 
the possibility of giving British Honduras in exchange. 

This was early February, 1919. For the next ten weeks, in 
the midst of turmoil and contention at the Conference on large 
issues of the peace, Beer laboured to maintain interest in the 
panhandle proposal. He talked with Philip Kerr, Lloyd George’s 
private secretary and leading Round Table figure; with Sir Wil- 
liam Wiseman, the British expert on American affairs who had 
special avenues of communication to President Wilson, and to 
Wilson’s adviser, Colonel Edward M. House; and with Loring 
C. Christie, Borden’s trusted adviser in the realm of external 
affairs.° 

After this relatively unproductive interval, Borden decided 
in late April to revive discussion at a high level upon receiving a 
letter and memorandum from Major John J. O’Gorman, a well- 
known chaplain in the Canadian Army and resident of Ottawa. 
O’Gorman’s memorandum was entitled “The Canadian Dalmatia” 


6 Smith to Roosevelt, December 14, 1914. Roosevelt papers, Division of 
Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 

7. Smith printed excerpts from approving letters in a series of pamph- 
lets. Beer’s letter appears in a pamphlet entitled Stop the War! Set 
the Example of Mutual Concessions (Washington, 1915). A collection 
of pamphlets on the Smith plan is in the Yale University Library. 

8 Beer diary, January 15, 1919. Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress. 

9 Beer diary, passim. 
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and drew an analogy between the panhandle and that part of the 
Yugoslav coast then coveted by Italy, notwithstanding President 
Wilson’s spectacular appeal to the Italian people over the heads 
of their government. If Wilson expects Italy to give up the 
Dalmatian coast, O’Gorman wrote, the least he can do is renounce 
the Alaska panhandle in favour of Canada. Here would be a true 
test of the American President’s famed idealism.1° 

Borden was fascinated by the argument. He had copies of 
the O’Gorman memorandum sent on to Lloyd George and Milner 
with strong letters of endorsement. Milner replied a few days 
later with a long letter marked “Secret & Personal.” The 
Colonial Secretary said he favoured the scheme, even though 
Great Britain would give up territory in order that Canada might 
gain, for the exchange would redound to the overall benefit of 
the Empire. But, said Milner, “we should get from some auth- 
oritative American source an intimation, however informal, that 
they really would be prepared to give up that strip of coast, or 
at any rate the bulk of it, in exchange for British Honduras.”! 

Milner’s letter marked the end of the episode. The necessary 
approval ‘from some authoritative American source” was never 
forthcoming. On the very day Milner wrote, the draft peace 
treaty was presented to the Germans and the Conference entered 
that chaotic and nervous interval leading up to the signing of 
June 28, 1919. In the chaos the Alaska scheme disappeared from 
consideration. 

With the benefit of hindsight we can say that the idea could 
never have succeeded. President Wilson, with his ineradicable 
suspicion of British motives and his misunderstanding of the 
nature of the emerging Commonwealth, would have rejected the 
scheme out of hand. Actually, there is no evidence that he was 
ever told of it. Furthermore, even if Wilson had approved, 
American politicians could easily have represented it as a 
nefarious British trick. It would almost certainly have failed 
of acceptance in the United States along with the Versailles 
Treaty. And yet the idea remains of interest as an example of 
one imaginative approach that some individuals were ready to 
employ in 1919 in the interest of close ties between the United 
States and the Commonwealth. 


10 O’Gorman to Borden, 9 26, — Borden papers, file RLB 8. 
11 Milner to Borden, May 


1919. 
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Notes and Comment 


The Emergence of a Submerged Nation 


in the Soviet Union* 


Roman Olnyk 


University of Montreal 


Most Western analysts of Soviet affairs have failed to note the 
changed position of the Ukrainian SSR within the communist camp. 
During Stalin’s long reign the Ukraine became so submerged in the 
Russian superstate that even many Western statesmen and scholars still 
regard the country as an integral part of Russia. The partial decent- 
ralization of the economy and administration of the Soivet Union in 
1957 has given the Ukraine a new role. In contrast to the late ’thirties 
when the republic had jurisdiction over only 14 secondary ministries, 
the Ukraine now has jurisdiction in 29 departments, including defence, 
foreign affairs and agriculture. After thirty years of virtual isolation, 
its people are making political, cultural and economic contacts with 
the outside world. In this respect, the foreign contacts the Ukrainian 
SSR has established during the last three years of peaceful coexistence 
both with the People’s Republics and the “capitalist” countries have a 
certain meaning that sheds some light on the internal development of 
the whole Soviet Union. 

Since the herding of the Soviet Republics into the Soviet Union in 
1923, the Ukraine had enjoyed only a paper independence. In 1944, 
however, the Ukraine was permitted, along with Belorussia, to form 
some of its own ministries and to sign some international treaties and 
conventions. But the Ukraine still has no diplomatic representatives 
abroad, and no foreign country is directly represented in Kiev. Though 


* This Note is based on the paper, entitled “Three Years of Peaceful 
Coexistence in the Life of a Soviet Republic”, presented at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association in Montreal, 
June 8, 1961. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to PROLOG 
Research and Publishing Association, Inc., 875 West End Avenue, 
New York 25, N.Y., for their help in gathering material for the 
paper. 
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a charter member of the United Nations the Republic had no permanent 
delegate until P. P. Udovychenko was appointed in 1958. In the same 
year the Ukraine was admitted to several of the United Nations specia- 
lized agencies. 

All of this meant little to the Ukrainian public. The changes began 
to affect everyday life only when in 1958 it became possible to subscribe 
to some foreign newspapers and magazines, and when visitors from 
abroad began to appear in Kiev. The Czechoslovakian foreign minister 
arrived to open a consulate; President Gamal Abdul Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic paid a courtesy call; Wladyslaw Gomulka of 
Poland came to help the citizens of Kiev celebrate Ukrainian-Polish 
friendship, and assured them that “the Polish people recognized unequi- 
vocally the unification” of the former Polish eastern provinces with 
the Ukraine “as an act of historical justice.’ The astute Mr. Harold 
Macmillan was one of the few Westerners to recognize the new import- 
ance of the Ukraine, and he received an unexpectedly enthusiastic 
welcome when he visited Kiev in 1959. 

Friendly relations with European neighbours and with other 
People’s Republics have been particularly encouraged since 1958 through 
the activities of Ukrainian branches of the mutual friendship “societies” 
—Soviet-Polish, Soviet-Hungarian, Soviet-Rumanian, Soviet-Chinese, 
Soviet-Albanian, Soviet-Czechoslovakian and, later on, Soviet-Korean, 
and Soviet-French. Each branch has a chairman and five directors who 
are responsible for the various portfolios of cultural rapprochement— 
science, culture and art, youth organizations, foreign contacts, sports 
and tourism. The public activities of the societies usually include ten- 
day festivals to celebrate the culture of the designated country. Festi- 
vals of Ukrainian culture were, in turn, arranged in Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Albania, Mongolia and Czechoslovakia. 

The Ukrainian Academy of Science in Kiev, besides receiving many 
delegations of foreign scholars, is reported to be conducting “a systema- 
tic book exchange” with several hundred institutions in communist 
countries. Less systematic exchanges were also carried on with some 
non-communist countries, but these seem to have been somewhat 
hampered by Soviet red tape. Even so, the contacts between Ukrainian 
scholars and the world continued to grow. 

In the three-year period, the Ukrainian press constantly carried 
reports of contacts of many other kinds; groups of foreign experts, 
artists and sportsmen visited the Ukraine; Chinese technicians were 
being trained in the Ukraine, while Ukrainian scientists were teaching 
at Shanghai, Harbin and Peking; Ukrainian industry was providing 
technical and material assistance to India, as well as China and other 
People’s Republics; the Ukraine has established trade relations with 59 
countries. Taken together, all these reports help to trace the threads of 
the intricate web of new responsibilities that tend to re-orient the 
Ukraine out of its pre-war isolation and concentration within the Soviet 
Union. 

But the new outlook must have brought Ukrainians to realize even 
more sharply than ever their dependent status in foreign relations. 
Moscow still carefully regulates foreign contacts of the Ukraine and 
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more often than not tends to present the Ukrainian achievements as 
an integral part of Russia’s activities. Ukrainian scholars, scientists, 
writers and artists are able to visit the “capitalist” countries—and 
particularly those of North America—mostly as members of all-union 
delegations. Only under the pressure both from within the Ukraine 
and from abroad (the émigré criticism showing the colonial dependency 
of the Ukraine from Russia) did Moscow agree reluctantly to allow the 
Ukrainian SSR to have its own exhibition at the 1958-59 trade fair 
in Marseilles. 

The Soviet Ukrainians are increasingly annoyed by the preference 
Russian culture receives in the Soviet performances abroad. When the 
programme of a group of Ukrainian artists visiting Warsaw turned out 
to be two-thirds Russian, a Kiev monthly Vitchyzna charged that the 
“concert could not have been called a show of Ukrainian musicianship 

. nor did it represent the whole of the Soviet Union.” On the other 
hand, the Soviet Ukrainians are annoyed, as was a representative of 
the Ukraine at the UNESCO conference on adult education at Montreal 
in August 1960, when they are referred to by Western speakers and 
by the press as “Russians”. 

The Soviet Ukrainian press makes a supreme effort to cover up 
these deficiencies in the foreign contacts of the Ukraine. It displays an 
evident anxiety to make the most of every possible aspect of the 
changed position of the Ukrainian SSR since some decentralization has 
been effected in the USSR. At the same time it urges citizens to be 
vigilant in uncovering anti-Soviet influences creeping in with foreign 
tourists, through radio broadcasts, films or publications. Admittedly, 
young Ukrainian technocrats and intellectuals, however carefully in- 
doctrinated by the party, are still capable of developing some affinities 
for “rotten bourgeois” culture and aesthetic tastes; some have evidently 
even ventured to doubt the wisdom of the Soviet way of life, and to 
criticize Soviet achievements. 

This illustrates the kind of problems Moscow has to face when 
it feels compelled to let her submerged non-Russian nations emerge 
even partially. That is why the official Ukraine and its press reacted so 
violently when Mr. Diefenbaker, at the Fifteenth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, hinted that the Ukrainian people and other 
Eastern European nationalities were deprived of their freedom to 
“establish orders in their countries of their own will and choice.” For 
the first time the chief Ukrainian delegate, Mr. Pidhorny, was allowed 
to make his counter-speech before the United Nations Assembly in the 
Ukrainian language. The Soviet Ukrainian press and the speakers at 
the public “indignation” meetings all over the Ukraine echoed his 
protest against the alleged interference in “the domestic affairs” of the 
“sovereign” Ukrainian Soviet republic. Yet tourists who visited the 
Ukraine after this particular three-month campaign found no evidence 
of any increased enmity toward Canada among the Ukrainians they met. 

Thus from 1958 till 1961, the Ukraine was evidently being allowed 
a limited opportunity to play the role of model communist state, the 
perfect demonstration of the communist solution to the national aspira- 
tions of the Afro-Asian peoples. The increased economic and cultural 
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exchanges between the Ukraine and the People’s Republics undoubtedly 
has the object of forging closer integration of the Soviet common- 
wealth through increased interdependence. Continued on a still larger 
scale, these new friendly relations between neighbouring countries might 
eventually lead to a permanent pacification of Eastern Europe. The 
cultural intercourse of the Ukraine with non-communist states has been 
kept within the narrow bounds of circumscribed book exchanges, limited 
tourism, and restricted participation by Ukrainian scholars in interna- 
tional conferences. The Ukrainian SSR has not been given such free a 
hand in this respect as, let us say, Poland. Nevertheless the effect of 
even these limited interchanges must be disproportionately greater 
than their number or scope might suggest, since they come at the end 
of thirty years of virtual isolation for the Ukraine. 

In the political and diplomatic field the enlarged role of the 
Ukrainian SSR in the period 1958-1960 represented a partial return to the 
status enjoyed by the Ukraine before she was compelled to join the 
Soviet confederation in 1923. The caution with which the Soviet leaders 
proceed in opening up the Soviet non-Russian nations to the advantages 
of foreign political contacts shows how keenly aware they are of the 
dangers the nationality question presents to the unity of the communist 
“family of nations”. The economic and cultural potentialities of such 
non-Russian Soviet Republics as the Ukraine lend themselves to the 
Kremlin leaders as useful means to their avowed peaceful conquest of 
the non-communist world. In this respect, the Western powers, with 
the exception of the British who made the attempt in 1947, have played 
into the Soviet hand by neglecting to establish direct diplomatic rela- 
tions with the government of the Ukrainian SSR in Kiev. 
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Everyday Life in Africa* 


Ronald Cohen 
McGill University. 


Given the basically non-industrial background of African societies, 
the nature of everyday life on that continent is such that it binds an 
individual into the network of his social relations, so that these pre- 
dominate over other possible sources of felt responsibility. Generaliza- 
tions about an entire continent are extremely difficult; yet study and 
research experience in West Africa, as well as frequent contacts with 
African students in the United States and Canada over the past four to 
five years, has brought me to this conclusion. Indeed, in most cases 
with which I am familiar, the other possible sources, such as the tradi- 
tional values, or the personality of the individual tend to buttress this 
basic quality—the responsibility that each person feels to other persons. 
We in Western culture, with its individualism and highly industrialized 
production, are also bound by ties of felt obligation and responsibility to 
others such as kinsfolk, friends, and our membership in various occupa- 
tional and voluntary organizations. However, we also have age-old 
traditions that tend to bind us as individuals to ideals which often 
contradict our social responsibilities to such an extent that it is con- 
sidered a noble thing to reject social pressures for the sake of moral 
principles. 

Although it has been widely reported by anthropologists in all 
parts of Africa, it is still difficult for the inexperienced Westerner to 
appreciate the central place of group membership in the lives of 
Africans. Villagers with whom I lived for two years in Africa were 
admittedly disturbed if they saw me sitting alone, and someone was in- 
variably dispatched to sit with me on such occasions. Never once in 
Nigeria, except among Europeans, did I ever see people eating alone. 
African friends commented that only social pariahs, lepers, or mentally 
ill persons would be seen taking food by themselves. On the farm, 
in housebuilding, or when compound walls are repaired, African peoples 
use groups, or work bees. Such groups are found all over East, 
Central, and West Africa. In everyday life this means that a man 
carries on his usual activities in the constant company of relatives and 
friends. Even children are not left alone to play. Some watchful adult 
or elder sister or brother is constantly near, and the child soon learns 
that to be with others is good, to be alone is bad. 


* Based on a lecture delivered to the Ontario Woodsworth Memorial 
Foundation on February 15th, 1961. 
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Discussing this matter with a young Tanganyikan from Dar-es- 
Salaam, I was surprised at the intensity of his feelings on this point. 
After deriding Canadians and his experiences in the West in general, 
he rushed into a description of the greeting that would be extended to 
any stranger who came to Tanganyika. He assured me that if I visited 
him, there would be a large crowd at the airport to greet me, and I 
would be shown the entire town because, “That is the way we do 
things.” He promised that in his country I would never be alone. 

Experience teaches people that group membership is a prime neces- 
sity for marriage, for political membership in a community, and for 
getting a livelihood. In most of Africa, marriages, especially first mar- 
riages, concern the kin groups uniting through the spouses, more than 
they do the bride and groom. Indeed without adequate kin support mar- 
riage is often extremely difficult. In my little village in Northern Nigeria 
if a man was accused of a crime or an offence of some kind against his 
neighbours, he would be called to court. He and everyone else in town 
Knew that this meant he must appear in court with his brothers, his 
father, and perhaps his father’s brothers and his father’s father. If he 
received a fine, then all people related to him through the male line, both 
men and women, contributed to its payment. This corporate kin respon- 
sibility is widespread throughout Africa, and the social security of kin 
membership has often been noted. Many of the migrant labourers such 
as the Mossi of Haut Volta,1 and the Mambwe of Northern Rhodesia? 
return periodically from their wage labour in Ghana and the Rhodesian 
copperbelt respectively. They are reported to feel that life cannot be 
tolerated without their kin membership, symbolized in land ownership, 
and the status they receive from being members in the traditional politi- 
cal structures of their own people. 

Furthermore social advance also means obtaining and maintaining 
more social relationships. More income means primarily more depen- 
dents, and this means more prestige and feelings of achievement for the 
individual concerned. While increased income is spent on new consumer 
goods, the income rise must always be seen against a background 
requiring increased numbers of dependents. 

Even gainful employment is a function of group membership. In 
Northern Nigeria most people do not go to school to acquire the 
requisite skills for their occupation. These are learned within the family, 
or the family head pays a non-kin member to take the trainee as an 
apprentice. The boy is then taken into the household of the master 
where he must show loyal obedience at all times in return for his train- 
ing. This is not only true for crafts such as barbering, candymaking, 
truck-driving, trading, but occurs sometimes in the lower levels of the 
civil service. 

Within the sphere of traditional values, moral prescriptions, certainly 
the ones most often referred to, deal with interpersonal relations. Again 


1 FE. P. Skinner, “Labour Migration and its Relationship to Socio- 
cultural Change in Mossi Society,” Africa, Vol. 30, 1960, pp. 375-400. 
2 W. Watson, Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy. (Manchester, 1958.) 
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this has been widely reported for many parts of Africa.3 In Northern 
Nigeria parents admonish their children constantly about the nature of 
attitudes and behaviour norms that are to be learned concerning inter- 
action with people. These are not rules dealing with some kind of 
abstract standard such as “Honesty is the best policy,” or “An apple a 
day keeps the doctor away.” The Kanuri, among whom I lived, say to 
their children, “You must treat so-and-so in such-and-such a way”, 
“Remember to take your shoes off when you pass in front of the chief’s 
house,” or “Your religious teacher surpasses your father (in fatherly 
qualities).” All these and dozens more prescriptions about interpersonal 
behaviour are hammered into children at a very early age. 

The stark cultural contrasts between traditional African values and 
those of the West have been brought out by the emerging crop of African 
writers. Willian Contin in his novel The African has his hero rage out 
against “the European’s exaggerated individualism, his constant exalting 
of the single human being, at the polls, in the classroom, and in the sight 
of God.” In contrast, when Peter Abrahams in his autobiography Tell 
Freedom asks a man who is running away from an industrial job about 
his people, the man answers, “I am my people.” This is also reminiscent 
of Nkrumah’s implications in the title of his book, Ghana: The Auto- 
biography of Kwame Nkrumah.4 

Although little is known as yet about the relation of personality and 
society in most parts of Africa, I suspect that the stress on social 
relations is associated with certain personality characteristics more 
often than with others more common in our own society. If a person is 
continually made to feel that his obligations to other people are the most 
important part of his life, then his anxieties, his personal goals, and his 
security, must come primarily from these relationships.5 In our society 
it is possible for a career-oriented bachelor novelist to derive great satis- 
faction from his individualistic relationship to his work. Conversely, my 
Kanuri friends were continually hurt, and often shocked, at what they 
considered to be the inhospitality of Europeans who would tell them to 
go away if the African arrived at the European’s house during mealtime. 
Jahoda has found the same attitudes prevail in Ghana. Africans, he says, 
consider their own way of life to be superior in that “greater value 
... fis] ... attached to various kinds of social relationships.”6 


3 See, M. Read, Children of their Fathers. (London, 1959.) 

4 See, S. L. Fisher, “Africa: Mother and Muse,” Antioch Review, Fall 
1961, pp. 305-318. 

5 Cf. C. Kluckhohn, “The Moral Order in an Expanding Society,” in 
C. H. Kraeling and R. M. Adams (eds.), City Invincible. (Chicago 
1960.) The author suggests that the moral order is increasingly inter- 
nalized within the individual as human society evolves from the 
simple to the complex. This is an overgeneralization, but is applicable 
to the situation being described here. 

6 G. Jahoda, White Man. (London, 1960), p. 40. 
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Evidence for this point comes from other parts of Africa as well. 
Marwick7 has pointed out that in Central Africa anxieties over the 
break-up of older social relationships during the growth of towns is 
likely to lead to more rather than less witchcraft accusations during 
the contemporary period. In other words fear of malevolence and the 
increased attribution of this evil-doing to others as expressed by witch- 
craft is a sign of social unrest, and it increases when people feel their 
important bases of security, that is their stable relationships with others, 
are breaking up. Dr. Field®8 has made the same point for Ghana. 

To suggest that our way of life is entirely exclusive of the features of 
African life described heretofore would of course be quite mistaken. 
Certainly we do place much emphasis on social relations. However, in 
my opinion, we have traditions in our own culture that lead us to admire 
and look up to individuals who sacrifice social relations for ideals when 
necessary. Going as far back as Biblical times, people have isolated 
themselves from social ties in order to purify their behaviour in relation 
to an abstract set of goals or values. This isolation if taken to extremes 
can lead to interaction with supernatural entities derived from the cul- 
tural heritage. This is true of the early Christian mystics, and it is true 
of other cultures that establish high ideal standards for individuals. 

In contemporary Western society we admire the lone hero who acts in 
accordance with ideal standards of value rather than submitting to social 
pressure. On our TV screens Paladin combats evil in society, the latter 
symbolized by a population settlement of some kind. But afterwards he 
rides away on his horse, alone. The viewer is made to feel that his moral 
purity and the Sampson-like strength with which he manages to activate 
his moral superiority are refrigerated and even revitalized through his 
lonely communion with the sage brush. 

The lesson is clear. Western man has ideals but these are leavened 
and eroded by the Sodom and Gommorrah of his social life. Africans 
feel that only through social life can the highest ideals of morality be 
realized. A man who lives alone among the Kanuri is called ngudi, or 
unfortunate, and he is not to be trusted because his lack of social ties 
indicate that he may not be bound by the moral precepts of his own 
culture. 

With this contrast in mind we can more fully appreciate the difficul- 
ties which emerge when the two ways of life meet in the same situation. 

Some examples can help to dramatize this point. 

The District Head of a large area made his headquarters in our little 
village in Nigeria. He was never able to work out what was required of 
him as a leading political official in the state. According to the British 
he was a civil servant, and for the Kanuri he was a titled office holder 
in a feudal type monarchy. He had to pay tribute to the senior nobles 
of the realm, to the king, and also gather and deliver the annual tax 
revenue. He had as well to support his own servants, slaves, and politi- 
cal followers, and many of their families. To accomplish all this he was 


7 M. Marwick, “The Continuance of Witchcraft Beliefs,” in Prudence 
Smith (ed.), Africa in Transition. (London, 1958.) 
8 M. J. Field, Search for Security. (Evanston, 1960.) 
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constantly embezzling and/or exhorting money from his people. The 
British administrators who espoused British standards of public respon- 
sibility and integrity never fully understood why the District Head main- 
tained his “corrupt” practices. Corruption and inefficiency were the words 
they used to describe the maintenance of the traditional Kanuri social 
order. The District Head on his side knew that the British expected him 
to live up to their standards of public office, indeed he could at a 
moment’s notice tell what were the responsibilities of British civil ser- 
vants. He knew that it was considered illegal to take extra taxes from 
the people and then falsify their tax receipts. However he also knew 
that he could not carry on his political office without extra funds. And 
his dilemma continues today even after Nigerian independence because 
the legacy of our cultural ideals concerning politics has remained im- 
bedded in the system. 

At the higher level of government in West Africa, the older respon- 
sibilities of individuals to their kinsmen can be seen in many cases. 
About a year ago a high ranking official of a West African country dis- 
cussed with me the possibilities of various kinds of community develop- 
ment projects. Our conversation was academic and thoroughly Western 
in content. His scholarly approach to the problems under discussion 
seemed to gain in depth from the soft Oxford accented tones he used to 
describe the intricacies of government finance and local community 
organization. Just before he left I hazarded a quick personal probe and 
asked him how many relatives he supported. He hesitated a moment, 
then replied quickly, “Thirty-three.” 

A final case in point, and an important one to us in Canada, is that 
of the African student abroad. Many of these students, especially those 
coming into the first year of the University, are from backgrounds which 
are, at least in part, similar in texture to that described above. It is my 
contention that they are used to a way of life in which the primary 
sources of responsibility emanate from other human beings. It is from 
other people, and continuous association with people that they have 
derived most of their emotional security, and most of their feelings of 
satisfaction and well-being, even though the continuation of their edu- 
cation is a sincere and deeply felt motivation. 

As students, they are faced with new kinds of responsibilities in a 
totally different social milieu. They must somehow relate themselves as 
individuals to an enormously abstract system of rules, regulations, and 
performance requirements. Satisfactions are supposed to be derived 
from a successful meeting of the requirements and all this can be done 
with very little reference to other persons. This can easily result in 
feelings of isolation, and often in aggression against the Canadian way 
of life. One student remarked to me that he “knew” Russia would “beat” 
us and one day the West would decline. This same student feels cut-off 
and complains of the unfriendliness of his Canadian room-mate who 
often goes out with girls leaving his African friend alone. 

Differences between the African background and life in the West 
can bring about vastly different attitudes or emphases in the way in 
which an individual envisages his obligations and responsibilities on a 
day to day basis. Africa and its peoples are bound to come more and 
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more into the everyday lives of the ordinary Western man in the months 
and years to come. If our meetings with Africans are to result in fruit- 
ful association rather than the persistence of old stereotypes, and the 
building up of new ones, on both sides, then we and the Africans must 
come to appreciate the differences and the similarities that have made us 
what we are, and may, hopefully, make us what we would like to be— 
common shareholders in a creative human destiny. 
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Review Articles 


Arms Control 


John C. Polanyi* 


For sixteen years, during which the destructive power of weapons 
of war has gone up by a factor of ten million, we have relied, with less 
and less assurance, on “deterrence” to keep the peace. Only a madman, 
we tell ourselves, would unleash a war today. 

“Only a madman ...”, but are we not to some extent madmen? 
Schizophrenia is close to being our normal state of mind. In one speech 
Mr. Kennedy points out that if we involve ourselves in war we shall be 
remembered as “the generation that turned this plant into a flaming 
pyre’.1 At another time he has to emphasise our unyielding determina- 
tion to “pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support 
any friend, oppose any foe to assure the survival and success of 
liberty”.2 The Russians say the same, mutatis mutandis. Marshal 
Malinovsky3 recently describec the present situation as one in which 
“the two powers standing face to face are capable of destroying one 
another”. Later in the same speech he emphasized that in the event 
of war, “the Socialist camp will prove victorious whereas capitalism will 
be destroyed for good.” 

Both sides wish it to be clearly understood that they are determined, 
if need be, to use the weapons that they are agreed must never be used. 
These weapons, it is true, are conceived of as being for deterrence rather 
than for use, but unless they appear very definitely to be for use, they 
may fail to deter — and if they fail to deter they may be used.... 

When logic has brought us to the brink of madness, illogic tries to 
push us over. We have based our reasoning on ability to deter the 
enemy, but pride and patriotism prevent us at critical junctures from 
conceding that our opponents can also deter. Right, we seem to believe, 
can deter wrong, but wrong cannot deter right. At this point all the elab- 
orate calculations (“first and second strike capabilities”, “hardening”, 
“overpressure”, “circular probable error” .. .) go out of the window and 


* Department of Chemistry, University of Toronto. 
1 Speech at the United Nations, September, 1961. 
2 Inaugural Address, 1960. 

3 Speech to Soviet Party Congress, October, 1961. 
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we read with satisfaction that, “the total impact of Khrushchev’s rocket 
rattling offensive upon Americans was precisely the opposite of any- 
thing the Soviet dictator might have desired. For the vast majority of 
U.S. citizens remained resolved to face Communist pressure without 
yielding an inch — and many were preparing in their own individual 
ways, to meet Khrushchev’s worst.’’4 

The deterrent can suffer other catastrophes than failure to deter. It 
can, practically speaking, cease to exist. This will happen if one side or 
another makes a major technological advance in the art of offence or 
defence. An advance in the art of offence (for example increased ex- 
plosive power or accuracy of missiles) would be significant if it offered 
one side the possibility of destroying the other side’s ability to retaliate. 
An advance in the art of defence (anti-missile devices or superior civil 
defence) would be significant if it enabled one side to protect itself in a 
meaningful way from the other side’s retaliatory force. This sort of 
technological advance always seems improbable to the layman (myself) 
until it has happened. At one time generals and admirals also used to 
suffer from this sort of constriction in the ducts which supply the imag- 
ination (Admiral Leahy, Roosevelt’s Chief of Staff, commenting upon 
the military significance of the atomic bomb shortly after the first test- 
explosions said, “It sounds like a Professor’s dream to me.”) Now all 
this is passed and the military are more likely to echo the words of the 
General Electric Company’s Vice-President who remarked recently that, 
“When it comes to forecasting, the science fiction authors have a better 
record than anyone”. 

To some extent this new attitude is self-confirming. If there is a 
belief in high places that the thing can be done, then no effort will be 
spared to see that it is done, and done as rapidly as can be, in case the 
other side should succeed in doing it first. 

Both sides reason in this way, and both throw themselves into the 
task of rendering their opponent’s, and at the same time their own, 
weapons obsolete. In the short run this need not affect the balance of 
power (or balance of powerlessness) on which “deterrence” is based. 
This is not to say that in the short run this cycle of rapid obsolescence, 
innovation and re-equipment, presents no dangers. It requires a tre 
mendous and continually renewed effort on the part of either side, an 
effort which appears purely precautionary to the side which engages in 
it, but exceedingly hostile and provocative to the opposing side. This 
sets in motion the ascending spiral of fear engendering precaution, pre- 
caution engendering yet greater fear, which constitutes the essential 
mechanism of the arms race. The arms race is widely regarded today as 
a major contributory factor to the danger of war — war through acci- 
dent or miscalculation in a fearful world. 

What are we to do? For we must do something, and without delay. 
(I do not mean to suggest that we will do something; in discussing the 
limitations of deterrence I have already been at pains to show that 
nations do not always move in the direction that logic requires.) Can 
we hope by some extraordinary act of will to deflect the flow of events 


4 Time Magazine, September 29, 1961. 
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away from the tragic destination for which they now seem headed? 
The most widely held view in the West today is that we may succeed 
in doing this, by entering into agreements to limit the field of military 
competition. To attempt to end military competition by general disarma- 
ment (the professed aim of the Soviet Union) would, according to this 
view, be to attempt the impossible. 

However, we should remember that even a limitation of the field of 
military competition would have been regarded as impossible a decade 
ago. For such a limitation implies the existence of sufficient common 
ground between the contestants to provide a basis for agreement. The 
contestants in a duel agree to use pistols at twenty paces and adhere to 
their agreement because, even in the midst of their mortal disagree- 
ment, they hold to a commen concept of what befits a gentleman. The 
claim that we can slow down or halt the dangerous arms race by enter- 
ing into agreements with the Soviet Union to restrict such things as the 
type, number, range or deployment of weapons, rests on the supposition 
that our common predicament has furnished us with the common 
ground necessary for the conclusion of agreements. 

So long as a situation of mutual deterrence obtains, so the argu- 
ment goes, neither side has anything to gain from a continuation of the 
expensive, and dangerous, arms race. Under these circumstances it can 
no longer be regarded as Utopian to seek agreements on levels of arma- 
ments and types of armaments, even with an enemy for whom one 
has little respect and less trust. It is only necessary to credit the other 
party with the will to survive. This broadly speaking is the argument 
for (partial) arms control. 

My own reply is that if all this could be achieved simply by credit- 
ing the other party with the will to survive then I believe that it might 
succeed. In point of fact much more is needed. 

First, we require a common understanding of what constitutes 
“survival”. Herman Kahn, one of the most influential strategists in the 
United States, has reported (in On Thermonuclear War) the results 
of a study he has made of what Americans consider to be a bearable 
sacrifice of lives in a major war: “I have discussed this question with 
many Americans, and after about fifteen minutes of discussion their 
estimates of an acceptable price generally fall between 10 and 60 mil- 
lion, clustering toward the upper number. . . . The way one seems to 
arrive at the upper limit of 60 million is rather interesting. He takes 
one-third of a country’s population, in other words somewhat less than 
half.” The way in which the figure of 60 million is arrived at is, as 
Kahn remarks, rather interesting. It is utterly arbitrary. The fact is 
that tragedy is not subject to the normal rules of arithmetic. Boswell 
recorded in his diary his reaction to three criminals being hanged in 
succession in the Grassmarket at Edinburgh: “The execution of three 
criminals. Effect diminished as each went.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that it is in the best strategic 
interest of either side to raise the maximum level of destruction that 
they will tolerate, so as to keep it a little ahead of what their opponent 
will tolerate. If both sides are equally armed the more stoic will then be 
the stronger. Even if there existed in the world today a common, and 
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static, concept of survival, this would not in itself provide a sufficient 
basis for arms control. What would be needed in addition would be the 
ability, on both sides, to reason by similar processes of thought from this 
mutual concern for survival to reciprocal restraints on armaments. 

This reasoning process is going on very actively in the United States 
today. The five books which provide the occasion for this article, testify 
to this. They are not just five books written by six authors, nor even five 
books written by twenty-three authors (since the book edited by Henkin 
and the one by Frisch are collections of essays by eleven and eight 
authors respectively). They are more than this. Without exception the 
volumes have been prepared in association with study groups of dis- 
tinguished scientists, soldiers, lawyers, economists and specialists in in- 
ternational affairs. There can be no question that there is a very wide 
degree of concern in informed and influential circles on the subject of 
partial arms control. 

Probably the most important catalyst for this thinking was the 
publication a year ago of a special Arms Control issue of Daedalus 
(the journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences). This 
marked a turning point in the debate on this subject, and is having a 
profound effect on defence policy in the West. Broadly speaking the 
message of Daedalus is also the message of the five more recent vol- 
umes: first, the United States must provide itself with more “conven- 
tional” forces (to provide a more credible deterrent against minor ag- 
gressions) and second, both the United States and the U.S.S.R. must be 
persuaded to build up an “invulnerable” force of strategic nuclear 
weapons, for mutual deterrence against the use of these weapons. It 
was particularly the second of these two proposals, with its emphasis 
on bilateral action and on the prevention rather than the waging of war, 
that bore the hallmark of the new school of “arms control”. It repre 
sented the first attempt to translate the mutual concern for survival 
into a mutually-agreed rational armaments policy. 

It was argued that the uncontrolled arms race, apart from its effect 
in heightening international tension and apart also from the shocking 
expenditures it entailed, had the dangerously provocative feature that, 
from time to time, it allowed situations to arise in which one side could 
hope to benefit by launching a surprise attack against the other. 

What this means is that one side, by striking first, could hope to 
destroy sufficient of the retaliatory force on the other side to reduce 
the blow of retribution to acceptable proportions. In the current termin- 
ology, one side would have gained the ability to destroy the second 
strike potential of the other. It can quite as easily happen that both 


5 David H. Frisch, (ed), Arms Reduction Program and Issues. (New 
York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1961. ix, 153pp. $1.25). Arthur 
T. Hadley, The Nations Safety and Arms Control. (New York, The 
Viking Press, Toronto: Macmillan. xiii, 160pp. $3.50). Louis Henkin, 
(ed), Arms Control: Issues for the Public. (New York, Prentice Hall, 
1961. ix, 207pp. Paperback $1.95, Clothbound $3.50). Hedley Bull, 
The Control of the Arms Race (London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1961. xiv, 215pp. 12/6). Thomas C. Schelling and Morton H. Hal- 

rin, Strategy and Arms Control. (New York, Twentieth Century 
nd, 1961. 148pp. Paperback $1.25, Clothbound $2.50). 
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sides have the ability to destroy one another’s second strike potential. 
Under these circumstances it is enough for A to suspect B of suspecting 
A of being about to launch a surprise attack in order for A (who in fact 
had no intention of launching an attack) to feel under tremendous pres- 
sure to proceed with an attack, before B, trying to forestall the action 
that he mistakenly believes that A is contemplating, himself launches a 
preventive attack on A. This (if we are prepared to accept the reality of 
these intricate considerations) is obviously an extremely delicate situa- 
tion. By far the most stable situation, leaving aside the possibility that 
there is disarmament so that neither side has even first strike capa- 
bility, would be one in which both sides have an unmistakable second 
strike capability, and neither side need therefore fear that they may 
become the victim of the fears of the other. The problem that the arms 
controllers (the many authors of these several books) have set them- 
selves, is to achieve this stable situation and, having achieved it, to pro- 
long it so that they may exploit it as a means of slowing down or halt- 
ing what will then have become a senseless, dangerous and wasteful 
continuation of the arms race. 

I believe this to be a forlorn hope since, in the face of an extremely 
rapidly developing technology (which we cannot hope to halt), the 
effort required to maintain the “stable deterrent” will be so great that 
the arms race will continue unchecked. The situation is even worse tian 
that may suggest. For not only will the arms race continue, but it will 
be a race to de-stabilize the stable deterrent, since, if the deterrent is to 
be de-stabilized we must be the ones to do it. We cannot, for example, 
let our opponents be the first to get an anti-ICBM device, or to institute 
really effective civil defence. For the side that first achieves this im- 
proved offensive or defensive capability will have in its grasp the means 
to rob the other side of its “second strike” capability. 

The doctrine of the stable deterrent has to some extent been ac- 
cepted in the West and is today being translated into action. The United 
States has already some 125 intercontinental ballistic missiles placed 
in “invulnerable” locations, about 80 in submarines and 45 in concrete 
emplacements. For stability, that is to say, in order that the Soviet 
Union shall not have reason to feel threatened by these strenuous U.S. 
efforts to equip themselves with new weapons, we must hope that the 
Russians will also take steps to “secure” their deterrent. For when they 
too have an assured second strike capability we can proceed to the next 
stage of the programme which calls for agreements to limit the scope 
of the arms race through undertakings to end testing, to end produc- 
tion of missiles, to end production of fissile materials, to reduce the num- 
ber of missiles to an agreed level, as well as through agreements not 
to distribute weapons to other nations, nor to place weapons in outer 
space. 

So far as one can ascertain the only steps the Soviets have taken to 
protect their missiles is to hide them in areas from which foreigners are 
excluded. Due to their late start in the development of nuclear weapons 
and also to the fact that they have made fewer tests than the United 
States, they are only able to produce rather bulky nuclear warheads for 
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their missiles. This has necessitated the construction of huge missiles 
that are difficult to place underground or in submarines. 

If we were truly convinced of the stability of a situation in which 
both sides have an invulnerable deterrent (and this notion is at the 
heart of the arms control credo) there are two things that we could 
do: (a) We could resolve that we would respect the secrecy of the 
Soviet missile locations, or, if this proved impossible, we could (b) 
encourage them to develop light warheads so that they could make light 
missiles which could be fired from submerged submarines, etc. (From 
time to time the Russians pretend to have such missiles, but it is gener- 
ally accepted in the West that they do not have them). Instead we (a) 
press forward our development of the SAMOS reconnaisance satellite 
which it is hoped before too long will have the capability to locate 
enemy missile sites; and (b) far from encouraging the Soviets to develop 
light nuclear warheads, responsible leaders and commentators greeted 
Soviet resumption of testing with a single voice expressing (genuine) 
alarm and horror.6 President Kennedy made the following statement 
(reported in the New York Times of November 3); 


The United States is carefully assessing the current series of nuclear 
tests being conducted by the Soviet Union. I do not dwell on the 
irresponsible nature of these Soviet actions. The Soviet Union has 
shown its complete disregard for the welfare of mankind, first, by 
breaking off the nuclear test cessation negotiations at Geneva, which 
had been under way since October 31st, 1958, and second by con- 
temptuously exploding in the atmosphere a large number of nu- 
clear weapons ranging into many megatons, including a device 
which, by their own admission, exceeded 50 megatons. 

I do not suggest that we can dismiss these Soviet nuclear tests as 
mere bluff and bluster. To a certain extent this does enter into the 
Soviet campaign of fear, but these tests are, no doubt, of importance 
to Soviet leaders and scientists in developing and improving nv- 
clear weapons. 


He went on to say that the United States’ nuclear arsenal remained 
superior and that, “it will be the policy of the United States to proceed 
in developing nuclear weapons to maintain this superior capability for 
the defence of the free world against any aggressor.” 

The basic assumption throughout this statement is that the West 
does not and cannot appear threatening to the Soviet Union, since it is 
well known that Western nations would never commit “aggression”. 


6 This horror cannot simply be ascribed to fear of fall-out. Though 
newspapers talk a good deal about the “disagreement among ex- 
perts”, the points of agreement are much more notable and are 
perfectly well known to the leaders of the world. For example it is 

nown that the last test series, 1945-1958 totalled 178 megatons. 
Fall-out in 1959, i.e, at peak, amounted to about 10 per cent of 
radiation from natural sources. The recent Russian tests total 100 
megatons. Fall-out, at peak, will again amount to about 10 per cent 
of that from natural sources. According to the more pessimistic line 
of calculation this will cause an additional 9 cases of leukemia in 
Canada. a more optimistic assumptions, no cases. See 
David Spurgeon, Globe and Mail, November 8, 1961. 
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This is why the United States’ genuinely “superior capability” should 
be accepted by the Soviet Union as the best guarantee of peace. Any 
attempt on their part to even the balance is “irresponsible”, and an indi- 
cation of their “complete disregard for the welfare of mankind”. (It 
must be remembered that, of necessity, the West also subjected mankind 
to fall-out, in order to achieve its superior position). Our weapons are 
a “deterrent”; theirs are part of a “campaign of fear’. 

This view of the world, and of today’s dangers, runs directly counter 
to the arms control view. It sees our peril as originating in the evil in- 
tentions of one side rather than in the legitimate fears of both. This is, 
in fact, a classic statement in the continuing dialogue of the arms race. 
There is no hint here that, since these weapons pose a threat to the very 
existence of the parties to the dispute, their common concern for sur- 
vival should make them look for some sort of parity in nuclear wea- 
pons rather than “superior capability”. To maintain parity will after all 
require some sort of agreement, and one cannot look for agreement 
with a nation that is given to “irresponsible actions” and to “a com- 
plete disregard for the welfare of mankind”. 

I remarked at the outset of this argument that if we are truly con- 
vinced of the stability of a situation of mutual deterrence it would be 
logical and in our best interest either (a) to respect the secrecy of 
Soviet missile site locations or (b) to permit them to develop what are 
called “second generation missiles” (Polaris and Minuteman) without 
using this as an occasion for bitter denunciation, and renewed efforts on 
our own part to retain nuclear superiority. I see no evidence that we are 
doing either (a) or (b) — quite the contrary — and I conclude that so 
long as the level of armaments remains at a towering height, the logic 
of the arms race will prevail over any other sort of logic. 

There is a third requirement for stable mutual deterrence. This 
too, notwithstanding our concern (in the abstract) for mutual deter- 
rence, we are busily engaged in undermining. Every discussion of stable 
deterrence points out that the balance of deterrence could be upset by 
a serious program of civil defence (or “passive defence”) on either 
side. So long as we and the Soviets remain above ground, as at pres- 
ent,’ our respective populations act as hostages for our good behaviour. 
And yet here again we are setting out deliberately along a path which 
will destabilize the situation, and furthermore inject a new and frighten- 
ing element into the “arms” race (a race to see who can dig deeper). 
In August the U.S. Office of Civil Defense was moved to the Pentagon, 
making civil defence more a part of military tactics. At the same time 
the budget for civil defence was increased to $207 million per year — 
a third as much in one year as had been spent over the entire previous 
decade. 


7 By constant repetition of the fact that some 22 million Soviet citizens 
have been through a Civil Defence course and have received their 
“Ready for Civil Defence” badges, we are beginning to convince our- 
selves that they are already protected. However, the badge provides 
little protection in the absence of air raid siren practice-alerts, signs 
leading to shelters, and family fall-out shelters—none of which 
exists to any meaningful degree whatever. Like us the Russians have 
so far only pretended to institute civil defence. 
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Let us suppose that by some good fortune, and despite ill-manage- 
ment, a degree of parity is achieved a year or two from now. It seems 
quite fanciful to suppose that this situation can be made to endure. In- 
stead it will pass so rapidly that there will be argument as to when and 
for precisely how long it was in existence. For the balance will have 
tipped away from equilibrium as a consequence of some new break- 
through in the art of offence or defence. Once again the race will be on. 
Indeed, the phrase “once again” is misleading, for the race will never 
have been off. 

This may be painting the picture too blackly. But I find it very hard 
to see how the checks on the arms race, currently under discussion, can 
hope to do more than temporarily dam up this raging river. When the 
dam bursts we are treated to the spectacle of three years’ testing 
crowded into three weeks. The level of armaments rises to a new high 
and our confidence in international agreements is weakened. 


There seem to be only two alternatives that remain. One is not even 
to try to contro) the arms race, but to concentrate on maintaining our 
lead indefinitely. This road seems to lead to certain disaster. I need 
not catalogue all the dangers of accident or folly, nor the inevitable de- 
velopments that will bring nuclear weapons into the hands of many 
new nations. The degree of concern today for arms control in re- 
sponsible and informed circles is testimony enough to the dangers of 
an uncontrolled continuation of the arms race. 

The other alternative is to go even further than most of the writers 
on arms control are willing to go, and to attempt to reduce the level 
of armaments to the relatively low level required for “internal security”. 
In other words (to use the phrase with which the Russians, by constant 
repetition, have been trying to mesmerize us in the past few years), 
general and complete disarmament. 

Only one of these five books (namely Arms Reduction: Program 
and Issues) discusses the various partial measures that I have typified 
as “arms control”, in the context of a stage by stage programme lead- 
ing to complete disarmament. However, the authors restrict their dis- 
cussion to the first stage of a comprehensive agreement. 

This as it happens is the most detailed and technical of the five 
books under review. A more readable, less technical, survey of pro- 
posals for partial arms control is to be found in The Nation’s Safety 
and Arms Control, by Arthur T. Hadley, a journalist. I would recom- 
mend this book before all the others to someone who wishes to be led, 
fairly painlessly, through the maze of argument on arms control. 

‘Arms Control: Issues for the Public, is a more authoritative vol- 
ume, written by an international group of eight thinkers on strategic 
problems. It does not have, and cannot be expected to have, the simple 
unified presentation that distinguishes Mr. Hadley’s book. However, it 
offers an extremely valuable survey which includes historical, diplo- 
matic and political perspectives as well as technical ones. Considering 
that no more than one or two of the eight authors suffer from the dis- 
ability of being scientists, I had hoped for a high level of writing. From 
this point of view the book is disappointing. 
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The Control of the Arms Race by Hedley Bull is much the best- 
written book in the collection. It provides a penetrating analysis of the 
arms race and of the ideas underlying arms control. There is a curious 
disclaimer in the introduction to the effect that the book is, “not a 
plea for disarmament or against it... .” Perhaps it started out that 
way, but it has turned out to be a plea against disarmament. Mr. John 
Strachey, who has been permitted to add a sort of rebuttal at the close 
of the book, confirms this; his opening words are “I disagree with Mr. 
Bull’s approach to the question of disarmament. It appears to me too 
negative.” 

It is true, however, that Mr. Bull includes in his book the most 
cogent criticism of partial arms contro] that I, at least, have ever seen. 
He points out that the basic assumption in the elegant equations of 
“mutual deterrence” (which is conceived of as being strengthened and 
stabilized by tacit and explicit restraints) is the assumption that each 
side can be relied on to act “rationally”. “The notion of rational action”, 
Mr. Bull remarks, “is useful only when it is defined in a particular 
way, for the purposes of a particular body of theory.” He goes on to 
say that, 


A great deal of economic theory proceeds upon some notion of what 
is “rational action” for “economic man”. A great deal of argument 
about military strategy similarly postulates the “rational action” 
of a kind of “strategic man’, a man who on further acquaintance 
reveals himself as a university professor of unusual intellectual 
subtlety. 


The last book in this collection Strategy and Arms Control, is co- 
authored by an eminent professor of economics who has, in an earlier 
volume’ revealed himself as a university professor of unusual intellec- 
tual subtlety. Messrs. Schelling and Halperin point out that, in a subtle 
way, arms control already exists; in order to make it more effective 
what is required is a shift of emphasis rather than a change in view- 
point. Arms control is an “enlargement of the scope of ou. military 
strategy. It rests essentially on the recognition that our military rela- 
tions with potential enemies is not one of pure conflict and opposition, 
but involves strong elements of mutual interest in the avoidance of a 
war neither side wants, in minimising the costs and risks of arms com- 
petition, and curtailing the scope and violence of war in the event it 
occurs.” 

The question in my view is not whether or not there is a strong 
element of mutual] interest, nor is the problem one of de-limiting pre- 
cisely the extent and nature of that mutual interest; the problem is 
how to make that mutual interest effective in reducing the mutual] dan- 
ger. I can see no hope of doing this in a fully armed world. 

Disarmament gets rather short shrift in four, at least, of these five 
volumes. Arms control, it is exvlained, is the “scientific”, the 
approach, whereas total disarmament “is a tragic illusion, if not a de- 


8 T.C. Schelling, The | (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Toronto: S. J. Regi 


nald Saunders, 1960. 143pp. $6.25). 
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liberate fraud.”’9 John Gellner, the Toronto Globe and Mail’s able mili- 
tary commentator, after reading with approval The Nation’s Safety and 
Arms Control, was moved to write about the, “starry-eyed idealists 
among us who are shocked when they are told that in our day it is really 
a pity to waste time and effort on promoting disarmament... .’10 

There is some irony in this appraisal since as Mr. Gellner himself 
points out, one of the most impressive and knowledgeable figures in 
the debate on arms control is Jerome B. Wiesner, now Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Science and Technology. Dr. Wiesner’s starry- 
eyed idealism has been tempered by experience as a U.S. delegate at 
armaments negotiations, and by close involvement with U.S. defence 
policy over a period of years; nevertheless he has repeatedly expressed 
the view that, “a comprehensive arms-control system [that is to say, a 
program for extensive disarmament], acceptable to both the East and 
the West, can be developed and . . . will gain acceptance more easily 
than a series of individual limited measures.”11 

Orthodox military thinking changes rapidly. Exactly five years ago 
(November 1956) U.S. Secretary of Defense Wilson declared that “We 
can’t afford to fight limited wars. If we are going to fight a war, it is 
going to be a big one.” (This is how Mr. Khrushchev was talking until 
very recently. He seems now to be shifting away from this position). 
Shortly after the Wilson period it became orthodox to believe that if we 
were going to fight a war it would be a limited nuclear war. The only 
function of the strategic weapons (weapons of mass destruction) would 
be to cancel out the enemy’s strategic weapons, through the process of 
“stable deterrence”. 

Today the view is that if we are going to fight a war it will be a 
conventional war; nuclear weapons, even the tactical variety, are too 
risky except as an absolute last resort. At the same time our under- 
standing of the role of the stable (invulnerable) deterrent is undergoing 
a change. New terms are beginning to appear in respectable essays on 
strategy: “metastable deterrence”, “transitional deterrence”... . 

Transitional to what? To the day when, mobilized in our blast- 
proof shelters, we shall once again declare that, “If we are going to 
fight a war, it is going to be a big one”? Or to the day when we ack- 
nowledge on both sides that our only hope, if we have one, lies in a 
programme of (multilateral, inspected) disarmament? 


9 James E. King, Junior, Associate Director of Research, Institute for 
Defense Analyses, Washington, D.C., writing in Arms Control; Issues 
for the Public. 

10 Globe and Mail, May 13, 1961. 
11 Daedalus, Special Issue on Arms Control, 1960, p.918. 
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A Geographer Looks at Herman Kahn 


Roy I. Wolfe* 


Herman Kahn has written a famous book,! a book that may turn 
out to be as influential as he intended; and he intended nothing less 
than it influence the course of human history. Kahn has been reviled as 
a monster, but events during the last half of 1961 suggest that his advice 
is being followed. In Scientific American it is argued that he cannot 
exist, that he is too horrible to be real; in Time-Life he is quoted as an 
oracle. 

Let me make my own position clear: I think that Kahn has written 
a deplorable and most dangerous book. I believe this to be so not only 
on moral grounds, but because, after parading a most awesome objec- 
tivity, after dazzling us with the brilliance of his techniques in games 
theory, operations research and systems analysis, Kahn explicity and 
repeatedly concedes that the results achieved by these techniques are 
inexact in the extreme, and that only the most tentative conclusions 
should follow from them; and yet, at the same time, he allows himself 
to come to certain far-reaching conclusions that are not at all tentative. 
If they are believed and acted upon by the political and military leaders 
of the United States (and we cannot be altogether certain that this has 
not already happened) the end may be unimaginable disaster. 

In whatever direction our salvation lies, it does not lie in the one 
that Kahn indicates. In my attempt to demonstrate the truth of this 
contention I shall concentrate on those aspects of Kahn’s work, small in 
volume but great in significance, to which the experience of a geographer 
specializing in urban and transportation studies has relevance. 

Here is a book on war, on military tactics and strategy, in which all 
the old geographic factors have disappeared. Forgotten are terrain, 
frontiers, rivers, oceans. There is no longer any heartland, nor any 
geopolitics to offer theories about it. Everything is total — annihilation 
of distance is total, instantaneity of communication is total. The earth 
has become a featureless sphere, inhabited by featureless populations, 
and moves and countermoves pour out from the featureless computers. 
It is as though geography had followed individual human beings into 
oblivion. 

Only one thing, we are told, is not total: annihilation of a whole 
country. (Presumably, if we can avoid utter annihilation, little else 


* Geographic Adviser, Ontario Department of Highways, Toronto. 
1 On Thermonuclear War. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1960; Second edition, with index, 1961. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders, xx, 651 pp. $11.50.) 
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matters.) This leads us to Kahn's thesis, which we may briefly state 


thus: 
Z In an imperfect world, it is madness to speak of disarmament, and 


perhaps premature to speak of arms control. Kahn concedes that both 
are desirable, the first more than the second, and “even a poor world 
government might be preferable to an arms race” (page 7). He expresses 
, uneasiness about the time when missiles will have become plentiful, 
with many of them “in the hands of ‘less responsible’ powers than we” 
(page 515). “Give or take a factor of 5,” he says, 


There are quite likely to be about 50,000 ready missiles in the world 
in 1975, each with its own button... . [The] thought of 50,000 alert 
missiles is a bit frightening. . .. We may just be going to live ina 
world in which every now and then a city or town is destroyed or 
damaged as a result of blackmail, unauthorized behavior, or an 


accident. (Pages 514-515) 


Even so, neither world government nor disarmament nor arms con- 
trol is possible today, and we are only deluding ourselves if we think 
otherwise. Therefore, in a world armed with nuclear weapons, various 
means must be found by each power to deter its potential adversary (or 
adversaries) from unleashing thermonuclear war, or from offering 
insupportable provocation. 

Kahn introduces us to four essential terms, coined to name “four 
typical possible postures” (and the use of the last word betrays an 
affinity for Dullesian ways of thinking that must lose Kahn friends as 
early as page 3, where it occurs): “Finite Deterrence,” ‘“Counterforce 
as Insurance,” ‘“Preattack Mobilization Base,” and “Credible First 
Strike Capability.” 

The last is the “posture” that Kahn stresses: A possible enemy 
must be made to realize that, if sufficiently provoked, the United States 
is perfectly willing to be the first to unleash nuclear weapons, and is 
prepared to withstand any retaliation that the enemy may offer. For 
Kahn is at pains to demonstrate that, if the proper measures are taken, 
nothing the enemy can do, short of blowing the earth apart (which of 
course no rational enemy would do: Kahn sets great store by the 
enemy’s rationality) can result in the annihilation of the United States. 

Now we come to specifics: We are to assume that the 53 industrial 
Standard Metropolitan Areas of the United States have been com- 
pletely destroyed, and to imagine what the country would be like im- 
mediately thereafter. Deplorable, and unprecedentedly catastrophic as 
. this event would be, are we to conclude that, essentially, the country 

would have been annihiliated, and that there would be nothing left for 
the survivors but to wish that they too were dead? 
Not necessarily so, says Kahn. Even though, very iate in the book, 
we learn that he and his Rand associates “scarcely scratched the sur- 
face,” and that they “concede that the uncertainties are large enough 
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to raise the question of sheer survival” (page 629), he still feels able, 
on page 74, to reassure us with these words: 


. .. I believe there is every likelihood that even if we make almost 
no preparations for recuperation except to buy radiation meters, 
write and distribute manuals, train some cadres for decontami- 
nation and the like, and make some other minimal plans, the 
country would recover rather rapidly and effectively from the 
small attack. This strong statement [he concedes] is contrary to 
the beliefs of many laymen, professional economists, and war 
planners. 


To give substance to “this strong statement” he considers his 53 
Standard Metropolitan Areas—what will be lost if they are totally 
destroyed, and, more important, what will be left. An utter lack of 
documentation makes it impossible to confirm Kahn’s data, and my 
own protracted attempts to arrive at figures approximating his have 
been fruitless.2 But no matter; let us take his data as given, and 
follow him to the conclusions to which they lead him. 

Jointly these 53 SMA’s “contain about one-third of the population 
of the United States, about one-half of the ‘wealth,’ somewhat more 
than half of the general manufacturing capacity, and almost three- 
fourths of our capacity to manufacture war goods. In active defense 
studies, these are the areas of the country that are usually considered 
to need protection.” (Page 75) 

They also contain a number of things that Kahn does not find it 
necessary to mention: most of the great hospitals, universities, lib- 
raries, museums, zoological and botanical gardens, art galleries, opera 
houses and concert halls of the country, and with them most of the 
highly trained people needed to staff them. Not once in this large book 
is the existence of any of these items recognized; nowhere is it shown 
that, just as we are the indispensable biological link between past and 
future, the repositories of knowledge and art in our great metropolitan 
institutions are the indispensable cultural link between past and future. 
To Kahn, it would seem, man is economic man, and nothing more. 

But again no matter; let us continue to examine the problem in 
Kahn’s terms. Let us assume, with him, that every one of these areas 
is totally destroyed, “every stick and stone”: 


If we assume that the destruction has been as specified, we then 
might ask, “What’s left?” The first reaction of many people is that 
there is practically nothing left. The United States is an urban 
country. These areas —New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles—are the United States of America, they believe. 
Destroy them and you have nothing left. Not quite so. Simple sub- 
traction demonstrates that the statement is too strong. 


2 In Table 16, page 75, “53 Standard Metropolitan Areas,” only the 
three largest and the three smallest SMA’s are listed. The smallest 
of all had in 1950 a peeeton of 160,000. The U.S. Bureau of Census 


lists 116 SMA’s with 1950 populations of 160,000 or more. It would 
have been interesting to have learned which of these 116 had been 
left out, and for what reasons. 
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If these cities contain about one-third of the population, then [sic] 
almost two-thirds is outside. If they contain half the wealth, the 
P other half must be outside. If they contain slightly more than half 

of our manufacturing capacity, then slightly less than half remains 

outside. ... 

Actually, a country like the United States can about double its GNP 
‘ every fifteen or twenty years. ... From this point of view, the above 
destruction does not seem to be a total economic catastrophe. It 
may simply set the nation’s productive capacity back a decade or 
two plus destroying many “luxuries.” (Pages 76-77) 


Presumably under the last word are to be included the museums, 
art galleries and so on that are not otherwise mentioned. 

At this point Kahn proceeds to refute, very cogently, the organis- 
mic analogy of society, and this is something in his favour. Society, he 
maintains, is even more flexible than a salamander, which is able to 
regenerate lost organs; and to destroy a nation’s cities is not equiva- 
lent to destroying the head of an organism. Very good. But he im- 
mediately erects in its place an analogy even more pernicious: 


A more useful and orienting model to use in studying the recu- 
perative powers of a nation like the United States or the Soviet 
Union is to divide each nation into two countries, an “A” country 
consisting of 50 to 100 of the largest cities, and a “B” country made 
up of the remaining rural areas, towns, and small cities. The rela- 
tionship between the A and B countries of the Soviet Union and the 
United States is very similar to the relationship between a mother 
country and a vigorous, wealthy and diversified colony. It turns out 
that most of the activity in the A country is spent in running the A 
country and only a small percentage of its activities are contributed 
to the B country. 

It further turns out that as far as we can see, while the A country 
cannot survive without a B country, the B country cannot only sur- 
vive without the A country; it also seems to have the resources and 
skills it needs to rebuild the A country in about ten years. (Pages 
77-78) 


Is this argument tenable? Can we in logic divide the United States, 
or any other highly developed nation, into an “A” country and a “B” 
country, as though there were a boundary line between the two? Can 

‘ we, in short, discard out of hand the notion of the hierarchy of central 
places, of which all of us have some idea intuitively, and upon which 
geographers and regional scientists are today doing much of their most 
exciting work? 

Each city stands in an intimate relation to its hinterland. There is 
an interdependence between city and city, between central and _ peri- 
pheral areas. One of the chief characteristics of a highly developed 
society is its nodality, with clusters of intense, concentrated activity 

being connected to their supporting hinterlands and to other clusters by 

a network of links. 
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Can we be sure that, if the nodes are destroyed, the links will not 
become a tangled skein that impedes rather than facilitates the mobility 
upon which the whole of modern civilization is predicated? If a single 
node were destroyed — even a Moscow, even a New York — possibly its 
place could be made good (though with how much agony!). But if 
dozens of the most important nodes in a country are destroyed, how can 
we intuitively predict that the network will be made to function again 
within a specified time? 

These remarks lead us to what, from my special point of view 
(that of a transportation geographer), is one of the most glaring 
deficiencies in Kahn’s book and in the Rand reports on which it is based: 
the treatment of the transportation problem. 

I am aware that this part of the work done by Kahn’s group was 
directed by the wartime Chief of Transportation of General Eisenhower. 
Reassuring as this information ought to be, it would have been much 
more reassuring had there been any evidence at all, in any of the pub- 
lications emanating from the Rand studies, that such questions as the 
following had been asked: 

If America’s chief cities were destroyed, presumably there would be 
included among them all the significant ocean, seaway, and inland- 
waterway ports, and with them such ships as were docked there. How 
long would it be befcre the United States could again import through 
some of these ports essential raw materials — bauxite, iron ore, and the 
other indispensable foundations for any recuperative effort? Or, in an 
extreme case, food? (Kahn suggests as such an extreme case — page 69 
—that “we could imagine growing meat in this country and dairy 
products in Argentina; we would then sell the Argentinians meat and 
buy dairy items from them .. .”). Can we be sure that any feasible 
programme of stockpiling could tide the country over the critical first 
few months (or years) before new raw materials could be imported? 

With the chief nodes of all transportation networks destroyed, 
would it be possible to reroute traffic around them? Could railway mar- 
shalling yards be readily improvised on short notice (and on the 
assumption that they were not knocked out in later strikes)? Would 
there be enough railway rolling stock left to work efficiently? If not, 
would highways and inland waterways be able to carry the additional 
load of freight? And how efficiently could pipelines and air carriers 
continue to operate, with central pumping stations and refineries, and 
metropolitan airports, gone? 

Would there, after all, be enough freight to tax even a sadly mal- 
functioning transportation system? If the shipping and port problems 
proved exceptionally recalcitrant, and the inflow of raw materials were 
long delayed, might not the total amount of freight that would have to 
be moved prove to be tragically small? 

At any given time, what proportion of the nation’s rolling stock by 
rail and road, of shipping, of planes, of the indispensable reserves of 
petroleum, are concentrated in the chief cities? How critical would the 
loss of this proportion be? 

What of priorities? Should such steel as remained or could be 
readily fabricated be used to reconstruct steel mills or bridges or 
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hospitals? Should rolling stock be used to transport iron or food? 

Should recuperative efforts be concentrated on the east coast, the west 

. coast, or everywhere at once? Should seaports or inland manufacturing 
centres be rebuilt first? 

Answers to these, and to many, many more questions, would pre- 

sumably be needed before any sort of conclusions about the recuperative 

* capabilities of a country could be arrived at. But they are not asked, or 

at any rate not asked in our presence. Thus Kahn is able to believe 

that, even if the 53 SMA’s are utterly destroyed, transportation facili- 

ties will be among the things that will automatically survive (page 82). 

More; he is able to conclude that “there is every expectation that we 

will have an economy able to restore most of the prewar gross national 

product relatively rapidly.” (Page 83; emphasis in the original). He can 

do so only by first making seven assumptions that, to his credit, he 

himself labels as optimistic (Table 20, page 84): 


Favorable political environment 
Immediate survival and patch-up 
Maintenance of economic momentum 
Specific bottlenecks alleviated 
“Bourgeois” virtues survive 
Workable postwar standards adopted 
Neglected effects unimportant 


If this list were headed: “Which of the Following Conditions are 
Likely to Obtain Immediately After a Nuclear Attack on the 53 SMA’s 
of the United States?” then it would offer an excellent prospectus for 
worthwhile research. In any case, there is one assumption that seems to 
me inescapable, and it is not at all optimistic: That in the chaos fol- 
lowing the death of America’s cities, democracy too must die; the good 
for which American cities will have been sacrificed must disappear with 
those cities. 

Let us now turn to the question of civil defence, which lies at the 
heart of Kahn’s thesis. 

Kahn has discovered, by talking to “many Americans,” that “after 
about fifteen minutes of discussion their estimates of an acceptable 
price” that the United States would be willing to pay in order to punish 
Soviet aggression “generally fall between 10 and 60 million, clustering 
toward the upper number.” (Page 30) Willing though they—and he- 
are to accept the deaths of as many as one-third of their fellow country- 
men (but we are never told what possible action by Russia could justify 
contemplating the death of one American in three, nor, aside from specu- 
lation about the effect of fallout on the next 300 generations, is the 
probable state of mental or physical health of the survivors taken into 
account), Kahn assures us that something can be done to avoid paying 
so heavy a price. He is not callous; cutting down the loss of life is very 
important to him: 


... if we have a posture which might result in 40 million dead in a 
general war, and as a result of poor planning, apathy, or other 
causes, our posture deteriorates and a war occurs with 80 million 
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dead, we have suffered an additional disaster, an unnecessary addi- 
tional disaster that is almost as bad as the original disaster. If on 
the contrary, by spending a few billion dollars, or by being more 
competent or lucky, we can cut the number of dead from 40 to 20 
million, we have done something vastly worth doing! The survivors 
will not dance in the streets or congratulate each other if there have 
been 20 million men, women, and children killed; yet it would have 
been a worthwhile achievement to limit casualties to this number. It 
is very difficult to get this point across to laymen or experts with 
enough intensity to move them to action. The average citizen has a 
dour attitude towards planners who say that if we do thus and so 
it will not be 40 million dead—it will be 20 million dead. Somehow 
the impression is left that the planner said that there will be only 
20 million dead. To him is often attributed the idea that this will be 
a tolerable or even, astonishingly enough, a desirable state! (Pages 
20-21) 


I should be astonished to hear of anyone who accused Kahn and 
his fellow military planners of finding it desirable to have 20 million 
dead in a thermonuclear war. At the same time I see nothing invidious 
in attributing to them the belief that this is a tolerable state: if Kahn 
will “accept” 60 million dead, surely he is willing to “tolerate” 20 
million? 

There are two ways of cutting down on the possible number of 
dead — by evacuation and by provision of blast and fallout shelters. 
Since geography has little light to throw on the shelter problem, I 
shall have little to say about it, though recent events suggest that this 
may be one point that Kahn has been able to get across “to laymen 
or experts with enough intensity to move them to action.” So far, 
however, civil defence policy both in Canada and in the United States 
makes this largely a matter of individual conscience. We are urged to 
build our own shelters in our own celiars, and to be sure to have our 
battery-powered radios with us, for on no account must we venture 
out of our shelters until we have been advised by radio that it is safe 
to do so. (For the indispensable radios Kahn substitutes indispensable 
radiation counters, on which he urges the government to spend $100 
million as soon as possible—page 631). 

As for evacuation, it has been recognized as being impossible, and 
the idea of cities’ emptying themselves on the alert has been aban- 
doned. (It took the United States precisely half a year longer than 
Canada to reach this position: the announcement that in the missile 
age the idea of evacuation was considered ridiculous came from 
Ottawa —in those very words —in May, 1961; Washington did not con- 
ced until November). 

The problem of evacuation has been an impossible one, even when 
planners thought they could count on three to six hours’ warning. 
Transportation for the offence, the moving of nuclear warheads, has so 
far outstripped this aspect of transportation for the defence (the 
moving of vulnerable people and goods), as to have set up a fatal 
imbalance, or as Kahn would say, asymmetry. And, as opposed to the 
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spare simplicity of the offence, the defence is plagued by an unfathom- 
able complexity. A single, instantaneous stimulus is met by a frag- 
mented, protracted response — more so, one would think, in a demo- 
cratic than in a regimented society. Even the latter does not have it 
all its own way: Since, to be at all effective, civil defence efforts must 
be decentralized, even a monolithic, totalitarian society must suffer 
under severe difficulties in its search for an effective response. Its great 
advantage, however, lies in the fact that, even though it must fail, to 
the extent that much of its material and cultural wealth is destroyed 
and many of its people killed, the form of society is likely to remain 
intact. Indeed, the advantage may conceivably be greater than this: 
whereas without nuclear war a garrison state would be morally inde- 
fensible, with nuclear war it would be practically indispensable, else 
chaos would result. 

The operative word in our present situation is “total,” nowhere 
more so than in the abridgement of time. This aspect of totality was 
recognized as the supreme danger it has become even before the age 
of the nuclear bomb and the ICBM. Nearly two decades ago, James C. 
Malin saw that 


Power machines have produced so remarkable an acceleration in 
the rate of change that a totally new relationship has been intro- 
duced among the three historical factors of time, space, and move- 
ment. Time has been a saving factor in history heretofore, not 
only to the single generation of individuals, but to the overall 
adjustment of man to change.3 [Emphasis added. ] 


Kahn and his fellows too are obsessed by the abridgement of time, 
but they are insufficiently aware of its full implications. One scholar 
who is fully aware of them is Kenneth E. Boulding, for he knows that 
the abolition of time in the covering of distance has left the surface of 
the earth without a square inch of “inviolable space,” nor is there left a 
single nation that can achieve a state of what he calls “unconditional 
viability.” This insight has a direct bearing upon Boulding’s evaluation 
of the work done by Rand. Without unconditional viabilty there can 
be no unilateral national defence, for the first time in 5,000 years of 
human history. After pointing out that, reluctant though we may be to 
recognize this fact, we must recognize it or, as it seems to him, we have 
no future, Boulding adds: 


. . What Rand is trying to do, in effect, is to square the circle. It 
is trying to solve a fundamentally insoluble problem. It is a dan- 
gerously pathological condition in a society when so many of its 
best minds are diverted from soluble to insoluble problems. This 
seems to me precisely the condition we are in today.4 


3 James C. Malin, “Space and History: Reflections on the Closed-Space 
Doctrines of Turner ana Maclzinder and the Challenge of Those Ideas 
by the Air Age,” Agricultural History, vol. 18, 1944, p. 108. 

4 Kenneth E. Boulding, in a review of Hitch and McKean, The Eco- 

nomics of Defense in the Nuclear Age, in Bulletin of the Atomic 

Scientists, vol. 17, no. 3, 1961, p. 116. 
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What, then, should we do? Paradoxically, in view of the many 
reservations I have expressed about the work of Kahn and his group, I 
would propose that we address ourselves to the problems here dis- 
cussed along the very lines that they followed when they started. In 
the Rand report, R-322-RC, “Report on a Study of Non-Military Defense,” 
(page 3), there is evidence that they began with an awareness of at 
least some of the ramifications of their subject: 


The dependence of the defense of civilian society on the effectiveness 
of U.S. strategic-offense and active-defense capabilities should be 
stressed. Non-military defense measures must be evaluated not only 
with respect to feasibility, but also in their interaction with other 
aspects of national defense. They should not carry such high 
economic costs that U.S. strategic offense, air defense, or local-war 
forces would be dangerously weakened. 


Unfortunately, they have to add: 
Such an over-all evaluation of the place of non-military measures in 
the entire field of national defense has not been attempted in this 
study. 
Even here there is no evidence that Kahn and his group were ever 
aware that the ramifications went beyond the military. But there is the 
saving grace of the next two sentences: 


On the basis of such initial considerations, the premise on which 
this study was begun was that we should at least examine the 


feasibility of non-military defense measures in a nuclear war. Of 
course, after investigation we may conclude that defense of civilian 
society isn’t practicable. [Emphasis added.] 


Had they continued along the lines they laid down for themselves, 
they might have produced a report of real value. But they seem to have 
succumbed to the American trait— wholly admirable in almost any 
other context —of asking, not “Can this be done?’ but “How are we 
going to do it?” If they had kept in mind, at all times, the possibility 
that civilian society might not, after all, be defensible, they would have 
tested the propositions whose correctness they merely assumed. They 
would then not have offered solutions to problems that, for all their hard 
work, still seem insoluble. 

Boulding’s objection, then, would be met if the problems were recast 
into soluble form. In this form they are of enough moment to be worthy 
of the very best brains that our countries—all our countries—have to 
offer. 

We might then address ourselves to such aspects of the civil tefence 
and post-attack environment problems as these (and here I select only 
those with a specifically geographic content): 

What effect would the denudation of hundreds or thousands of. * 
square miles of the earth’s surface have upon erosion, upon the water 
table, upon temperatures, upon drainage patterns? 

Is it possible to institute new patterns of agriculture, as Kahn sug- 
gests, to alleviate the danger from fallout containing strontium-90? “For 
example,” he says (page 69), “where the strontium-90 falls on shallow 
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soil (which it readily penetrates) one would grow shallow-root crops. 
Where the strontium-90 falls on clay-pipe soils, one could concentrate 
on deep-root crops.” Presumably, the strontium-90 penetrates soil as 
water penetrates it; will not roots, which are hypdrotropic, try to fol- 
low? Is it feasible, in any case, to make the rooting characteristics of 
crops the determining factor in deciding where to plant them? 

How disruptive to the central place hierarchy would be elimination 
of fifty, one hundred, or one hundred and fifty of the chief central 
places of the country? 

What are the advantageous and what the disadvantageous factors 
with respect to thermonuclear war of the spreading out of cities 
over the landscape (the problem of urban sprawl] seen from a new point 
of view)? 

Can the concentration needed for efficiency in industry be in any 
way reconciled with the dispersion that would be desirable for civil 
defence? (Military strategists long ago gave up concentrating troops 
in masses that could be economically mowed down by a whiff of grape- 
shot. The British square was never exposed to the machine gun. In a 
world bereft of inviolable space it must be equal madness to expose con- 
centrations of things and people to total weapons. Yet how retain the 
modern industrial state in any other way?) 

To this list might be added the set of questions posed earlier. 

By virtue of his optimistic assumptions about these questions, Her- 
man Kahn was able to conclude that the United States could survive a 
nuclear war, and that she should therefore proclaim her willingness to 
take a chance on having to survive one. But if dispassionate re- 
examination should prove, as I am certain it will prove, that he is 
wrong? What then? Will the President of the United States still be 
able to allow himself to say, of civil defence, as President Kennedy has 
said: “We owe that kind of insurance to our families—and our 


country”? 
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THe Art oF THE PossIBLe. Government and Foreign Policy in Canada. 
By James Eayrs. 1961. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. viii, 


232pp. $6.95) 


Books dealing with the formulation and execution of foreign policy 
often repel by their over-schematic approach. Mr. Eayrs’ book, though 
written under the auspices of an American foundation, is in this respect 
very different from most of the American literature on the subject. Per- 
haps because the problem for Canada is a relatively new one, perhaps 
because Mr. Eayrs brings to it the approach of an historian rather than 
of a political scientist, his book is not only exceedingly informative but 
full of colour and even of entertainment. We are not allowed to forget 
that what we are dealing with is the result of decisions by quite a small 
number of nameable and named individuals, about whom an unusual 
amount of knowledge both documentary and from personal observation 
is readily attainable, and who were busy making policy, defining 
Canada’s attitude to her changing world position, and expressing their 
own personalities, not drawing organisation charts or reflecting on this 
application of the principles of public administration. 

Nor does the author conceal his personal sympathies. He finds Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s devotion to executive control and secrecy when in 
office in profound contrast to his views in opposition. He is obviously 
attracted by the close partnership between ministers and the notable 
Canadian bureaucratic élite of the St. Laurent-Pearson era and very 
sceptical of their successors’ more political handling of issues, and of the 
fruits of their apparently lesser concern for the views of their personal 
advisers. 

All this is Canadian history as much as Canadian administration or 
comparative government. And one must in passing regret that Mr. 
Eayrs not only complicates the attentive reader’s task by putting the 
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footnotes at the end, but makes these harder to use by nowhere des- 
cribing the manuscript sources to which he has had access or giving a 
bibliography of the relevant Canadian literature. 

The extent to which Canadian experience is comparable with that 
of other countries (the U.K. for instance) varies of course with the dif- 
ferent angles from which Mr. Eayrs approaches his subject. The basic 

i constitutional difficulty of combining the need for swift and confidential 
work by the executive with the demands of ministerial responsibility 
is well brought out. The general lack of Parliamentary interest in 
foreign affairs, which seems if anything to have increased with Canada’s 
increasing involvement with them, has not been seriously checked by 
experiments with a committee system; and those who believe that the 
British House of Commons should have a foreign affairs committee 
must obviously take the Canadian evidence into account. 

The chapter on the bureaucracy is perhaps the most important one; 
the Canadian habit of rotating the stars in the bureaucratic firmament 
through a series of different top departmental jobs has much to com- 
mend it. And once again we get the advantages of an intimacy bred 
of smallness which contrasts favourably with the massive leviathan of 
the American system. The contrast on civil-military relations appo- 
sitely linked to wartime experience is very striking here too. (Recom- 
mended reading for Mr. McNamara). 

On the other hand as is seen in the chapters on “Intelligence” and 
“Planning”, the Canadian system suffers from the same over-confidence 
in the virtues of “generalists” in the service as marks U.K. experience. 
The passion for moving people around is the bane of foreign offices and 
may explain many errors in the reporting of the world scene. But here 
of course the evidence mainly relates to earlier periods than the post- 
war one in which the Canadian system reached its present scope. 

Mr. Eayrs does not overiook the fact that much Canadian diplomacy 
is directly concerned with Commonwealth relations. He shows how the 
ease and frequency of communication between the Commonwealth 
governments so often held out as the great distinction of the system is 
of very recent origin indeed. He also lends colour to the notion that 
whatever the theory, an “inner’ Commonwealth is emerging as a fact. 
All that is missing from this excellent volume is a direct treatment of 

P one side of the subject I should have thought particularly important in 
Canada’s case, the impact upon it of its membership in other inter- 
national organisations. After all, Canada has been a major factor in 
U.N. affairs, a founder-member of NATO, a valuable associate of OEEC 

r and now a member of OECD. It contemplates adhesion to the Organi- 

sation of American States. Surely all this is of relevance to the general 
theme of the book. Or does the author’s silence mean that we can hope 


for another volume? 


All Souls College, Oxford. Max BELOFF 
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NORTHERN APPROACHES. Canada and the search for peace. By James 
Eayrs. 1961. (Toronto: Macmillan Co. 195pp. $4.25) 


In the last few years there has been, at least to the eye of one 
sympathetic but rather remote observer, a sea change in the focus of 
the Canadian debate on the great issues of today. During the first ten 
years after World War II, the Canadian diplomatic service and its 
official colleagues concerned with the international aspects of trade and 
finance, comprised perhaps the most brilliant and influential collection 
of minds in the world. It was the admiration of the Foreign Office, and 
the Quai d’Orsay, and the unconcealed envy of smaller and newer 
capitals that within the space of less than a generation the original 
tiny band of Dr. Skelton’s young men — Wrong, Robertson, and Pearson 
— should have succeeded in gathering an array of talent which appeared 
to give Canada an influence in world politics out of all proportion to her 
physical resources. I once heard a senior French and a senior British 
diplomat gravely agree that it would be to the dispatches of the 
Canadian ambassadors and their ministers that the future historians 
would turn rather than to their own, for the same reason that historians 
of the 16th century rely so much on the Venetian diplomatic archives— 
the works of highly skilled observers whose country’s future and pres- 
tige was not committed to the hilt in every quarrel. But during the same 
decade the debate on Canadian foreign policy outside the East Block, in 
the universities or in the serious press was minimal, was confined to 
perhaps three newspapers and a very small number of elderly dons. It 
was to Ottawa and not to Toronto, McGill or Queens that the inquiring 
visitor bought his ticket. 

But the coming of Canada’s Eisenhower (or perhaps Macmillan) 
era seems to have had the double effect of broadening the debate on 
foreign policy within Canada, and leading to a closer re-examination of 
many of the assumptions on which the old, so much admired External 
Affairs team operated. Professor Eayrs is the best exponent of this new 
school. He is young enough to have grown up outside that great 
umbrella pine, Mr. King’s conception of Canadian-American and Cana- 
dian-Commonwealth relations: he lacks the Cobdenite optimism of 
the older generation of both Liberals and Conservatives. He is tough 
minded without being cynical; hopeful without being sentimental; well 
read and widely travelled. Above all he can discuss Canada’s difficult 
relations with the United States without indulging in that neurotic 
grumbling of some Canadian publicists which is none the less discor- 
dant to an English ear since we are now less the objects of it. If 
Professor Eayrs is in any way characteristic of the new debate in 
Canada, one can be more cheerful that when “winter’s rains and ruins 
are over” and the spring returns to Canadian political leadership (which 
Professor Eayrs himself clearly would not necessarily equate with a 
Liberal victory), Canadian influence, which must now be at its nadir, 
will find a firmer footing in the new situation. 

Northern Approaches, however, is an uneven book. It is a col- 
lection of essays and speeches on different aspects of Canadian foreign 
relations, and designedly has no unity of its own. The two best chapters 
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are the first and the last, on Canadian-American relations and on “The 
Nostrum of Neutralism.” Neutralism, which has its wistful advocates 
even in official circles, represents a particularly severe temptation for 
the Canadian progressive, horrified of being dragged at the heels of 
Washington, as does the idea of Britain as the “India of the West” for 
many British Socialists, fearful not just of Washington but of Paris and 
E Bonn also. Professor Eayr’s distinction between an independent role 
for Canada—which we, her allies, desire as much as she does since her 
influence can penetrate into crannies of the world from which the 
United States and the old European powers are barred — and a neutral 
role, is admirable. 

But, as an academic should be, he is analyst before he is advocate. 
His dissection of Canadian policy towards China in recent years is a 
most valuable piece of diplomatic analysis. So also would be his dis- 
cussion of the nature of the contemporary Commonwealth if it were 
more complete. To end a chapter entitled “Commonwealth Anxieties” 
with a discussion of the departure of South Africa which has left hardly 
a ripple, without raising the much more fundamental questions — the 
continuing validity of the idea as an increasing number of new and 
unstable states are admitted, and the effect of Britain’s curious decision 
to abdicate a position of world influence in order to regain it in Europe 
— seems for a book going to press in the spring of 1961, a curious omis- 
sion. In his discussion of the United Nations, however, he has been plain 
unlucky in that the death of Dag Hammarskjold, of which the conse 
quences are still unfolding, happened during this inescapable period of 
gestation. The only quarrel I have with this chapter is that he under- 
rates Hammarskjold’s own role: it was not, as he suggests, a conscious 
Western policy to build up the Secretariat to avoid recourse to the 
Assembly so much as Hammarskjold’s own assessment of his respon- 
sibilities towards the smaller powers. 

It is a welcome fact that some thinkers are emerging in Canada as 
in other countries, who are prepared to devote sound techniques of logi- 
cal analysis to questions of defence. Here Professor Eayrs has been 
somewhat unwise in reprinting a number of old magazine pieces, which 
like those of everyone else in this swiftly moving field, are a little fly- 
blown. And his weakest chapter is that on NATO (not, I must make 
crystal clear, because he takes out of context a proposal of mine which 
I myself have revised) but because in criticising the Canadian obsession 
with non-military cooperation in NATO he makes no attempt to apply 

‘ his own constructive imagination to the problems of the alliance. But 
it does not diminish the stimulus or impair the great value of the book 


as a whole. 


Institute for Strategic Studies, London. ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


CANADIAN ANNUAL Review for 1960. Edited by John T. Saywell. 1961. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, xviii, 401pp. $15.00) 


Canadians should be so delighted that the Canadian Annual Review, 
after a lapse of some years, has been revived and enlarged that it 
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would be invidious to find fault. The editor, Dr. John T. Saywell, has 
done an excellent and imaginative job and the sections notably on public 
affairs are on the whole extremely well done. 

Many new sections have been added and the old Castell Hopkins 
formula — good enough in its day but now outmoded—has been 
dropped. A completely new section, 140 pages in length, and entitled 
“Life and Leisure” has been added and greatly increases the volume’s 
value. Everything cannot be covered, but it is odd that no mention is 
made of the new and excellent summer festival of Les Jeunesses Musi- 
cales launched in 1960 at Mount Orford, P.Q. 

Picking up the thread of events after the death of the previous 
series has led some of the contributors to attempt to fill in background 
and to write somewhat around their subjects rather than to focus upon 
actual events and their occurrence. This was probably inevitable, but, 
as the editor struggles henceforth with his flood of contributions and 
army of contributors he will have to become a more ruthless man. This 
book of reference — and each volume adds to the value of the previous 
editions ——- is used by people who want to find in summary exactly what 
took place and when. There is no place else for the Seeker to go except 
to the untidy morgues of newspapers or to the tedious business of 
scanning periodical microfilms. : 

Hence facts are at a premium and, if something has to go in order 
to keep the review manageable, it should be interpretation and com- 
ment. Examples as to what is meant by this suggestion are the articles 
on the Bill of Rights and on Monetary Policy. There is, no text of the 
former. In the latter case the 1961 assaults of the academic economists 
upon the Governor of the Bank of Canada are too clearly foreshadowed. 

Criticism, it may be noted, has crept into these sentences. They are 
not intended to discourage either editor or publisher. The Canadian 
Annual Review is an excellent volume of reference. 


Montreal. GrorGE V. FERGUSON 


INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS IN CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS. By Bernard 
Goodman. 1961. (Detroit: Wayne State University Press. Toronto: 
Ambassador Books. xvii, 217pp. $8.95) 


This study is the second in a series sponsored by the Wayne State 
University Center for Economic Studies. The author presents a great 
deal of statistical information about the chief industrial materials that 
the United States obtains from Canada. In the twentieth century the 
United States has ceased being a net exporter of industrial materials 
and has become a significant net importer. Canada has become the 
leading supplier; since the 1920’s crude materials and semi-manufactures 
have made up from two-thirds to three-quarters of total U.S. imports 
from Canada (p. 10). The bulk of all Canadian exports currently go to 
the United States. 

There is an examination of the production, consumption, import, and 
export trends of forest products and many minerals. The agricultural 
sector is not included. The outlook for the future for various materials 
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is discussed chiefly by reference to the forecasts of the reports of the 
Paley and Gordon Commissions. 

There is little explicit analysis of the market forces determining 
the prices and outputs of the various commodities; the conditions sur- 
rounding the pricing and marketing vary greatly for each. Information 
about prices and price policies is hard to come by in many cases. There 
is an ambiguity in the section on petroleum; it is implied that Pembina 
was discovered before Redwater and other important fields (p. 144). 
Further, one can hardly agree that prorationing of oil by the Alberta 
government is a basic factor limiting production (pp. 150 and 155). 
Such prorationing is undertaken because of market limitations rather 
than because of conservation considerations. The Alberta government 
would be only too willing to expand output if market outlets could be 
found. 

Canada needs to assess its potential as a future exporter of indus- 
trial materials in the light of changing technological conditions. The 
Paley and Gordon Commissions produced many projections, often based 
on the assumptions of little change in technology, although attempts 
were made to forecast technological changes. There is an increasing 
trend in the United States toward the displacement of crude materials 
with synthetic products. It appears that the gross national product of 
the United States has increased one and a half times as fast as its raw- 
material consumption since the turn of the century. This implies that 
Canada cannot expect an automatic satisfactory rate of economic pro- 
gress on the basis of her very large physical resources. The author of 
this book has not spelled out such ramifications, but he has assembled 
much of the material needed for further studies. 


University of Alberta Eric J. HANSON 


THE CANADIAN DOLar, 1948-1958. By Paul Wonnacott. 1960. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. xii, 162pp. $3.75) 


This is a timely volume, appearing as it did in the midst of intense 
debate on related issues of Canadian economic policy. It is even more 
appropriate that it should be published while Canada’s insistence on 
maintaining a floating rate of exchange is still much misunderstood and 
much criticized abroad. Mr. Wonnacott begins with a restatement of 
foreign exchange theory that is somewhat lengthier than necessary, for 
this ground has already been covered elsewhere. He then proceeds to a 
brisk history of the freeing of the Canadian dollar and an analysis of 
the relationship between the rate of exchange, inflationary pressures, 
and monetary policy. It is well for economists and policy-makers alike 
to be reminded often of the inescapable connection between domestic 
economic policy and foreign economic relations, a connection which was 
obscured at times during the recent “Coyne controversy”. Finally Mr. 
Wonnacott has attempted a rather novel analysis of the relationship 
between capital flows, the current account movement, and exchange 
fund operations. This examination offers several exciting possibilities 
for economic analysis in general, and the use of Canadian data in par- 
ticular. 
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Generally, Mr. Wonnacott appears to be well aware of the limi- 
tations of his investigation. However, at times he is perhaps too quick 
to base general conclusions on inadequate data. For example, how 
effective is his opinion, formulated from an analysis of the year 1950, 
that it is “ .. . the long-term capital plus current account which is 
important when large movements of disequilibrating short-term capital 
take place...” ? To be fair, it is true that, in this area of economics, 
the material never seems adequate to support entirely reliable results. 

However, I am impressed by the usefulness of two quite general 
conclusions. First, he observes that “Canadian cycles have shown a ten- 
dency to decrease in amplitude relative to American cycles over the 
past twenty-five years.” Although there has not been greater or less 
correspondence with the timing of foreign cycles, our cycles have 
matched closely the American, while our percentage of trade directed to 
the United States has increased. This fact “has weakened the case for 
exchange rate manipulation on the criterion of general welfare”. 

Second, he concludes that in the post-1950 period, there has been a 
“tendency for gross domestic investment to move in the same direction 
as, but to a greater absolute extent than, the long-term capital inflow”. 
The question of the total contribution of foreign capital inflows to Cana- 
dian economic development remains unresolved, but this study, confined 
to one short period of Canadian history, marks an important beginning. 


University of Toronto H. IAN MACDONALD 


ORGANIZING FOR DEFENSE. The American Military Establishment in the 
Twentieth Century. By Paul Y. Hammond. 1961. (New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xi, 
403pp. $9.15) 


In an earlier and less dangerous age, scholarly historical studies of 
military organisation concerned themselves primarily with the question 
of civilian control of the military and with the military obligations of 
the citizen. It is a symptom of our times that American scholarship in 
the military field has now turned almost exclusively to study the bases 
of military efficiency. Civilian supremacy is taken for granted. It is 
regarded as being no problem either because of the power of historical 
tradition, or because the seriousness of external danger makes the possi- 
bility of internal military domination a lesser evil. 

Observers outside America may not all be content with this inter- 
pretation; but American historical scholars appear to be largely in 
agreement with it. The result is that there have been many recent 
studies of the American military establishment which, since recent 
official documents are more readily available in the United States than 
in most other countries, go into an amazing wealth of detail in a field 
about which the civilian reader usually knows very little. The aim of all 
of them, as in this case, is to illuminate past efforts at the re-organiza- 
tion of the military structure (in the widest sense of the term) with a 
view io understanding the present system of defence-planning co-opera- 
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tion in face of what is implicitly and universally accepted as a great 
continuing external threat and danger. 

Mr. Hammond's book is a detailed study of the many plans for the 
re-organisation of the American military machine in the twentieth cen- 
tury leading up to the changes introduced in 1958 which solidly estab- 
lished the Joint Chiefs of Staff as both a planning and a command 
agency. The importance of the three services as distinct entities was, 
he says, severely diminished by the establishment, under the J.C.S., of 
six unified and two specified commands. Inter-service rivalries have not, 
however, been eliminated. They will continue as long as the three ser- 
vices have a separate identity. But the present system, going a long 
way towards meeting this imperative need for unification in the field, 
if not in Washington, is the most practicable means of achieving that 
greater degree of military co-operation upon the necessity of which all 
are agreed. 

It would appear from this book that this limited degree of unification 
has taken over half a century to achieve largely because of the nature 
of the American presidential system and the system of the “separation 
of the powers”. Under a cabinet system of government, the inevitable 
separatist tendencies of departments and bureaus can relatively easily 
be controlled. In the United States, on the other hand, where the con- 
stitution makes the President the responsible Commander-in-Chief, but 
where obviously he must lean on professional aid to exercise his func- 
tions, and where Congress has certain constitutional powers, the pulls 
are not merely inter-service or military-civilian, but also between the 
President and Congress and even between the President and his own 
creatures, the service Secretaries. It is noticeable that Mr. Hammond 
has not given much space to the traditional service arguments against 
unification—that the three services are essentially different in function. 

Against this background Mr. Hammond has produced a very detailed 
examination of the origin and development of the J.C.S., the unification 
controversy, the Department of Defense, and the National Security 
Council. While he is concerned with administrative development rather 
than with personalities, he has much to say about the contributions 
which individuals have made. He gives some very interesting infor- 
mation about the different ways in which the U.S. Navy and Army 
developed under the influence of their respective mentors Mahan and 
Root. The differences between the development of the services from the 
times of these great reformers, as well as the different functions and 
special problems of the two services, were among the early causes of 
difficulty in co-operation and unification. After a honeymoon during 
World War II, inter-service co-operation seriously declined towards the 
close of the conflict, service attitudes became hardened and less flexible 
than before, and unification therefore the more difficult to achieve. 

Mr. Hammond makes several references to the service opinion that 
questions of foreign policy are outside the scope of military leaders. 
But he has nothing to say about the extent to which American military 
leaders have actually attempted to influence public opinion on matters of 
policy. This book, as an analysis of the development of an administra- 
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tive military organisation, does not deal with the influence which that 
organisation has had on policy and there is room for further investi- 
gation of that side of the subject. Indeed, to come back to our starting 
point, while the development of American military efficiency may not 
threaten civil authority as it was feared it would in earlier centuries, 
the formulation of policy solely on the basis of professional military 
attitudes and experiences for the sake of the most effective defence 
could become another form of excessive military domination in what 
should be principally a political sphere of decision. The retention of 
presidential supremacy and the creation of a Secretary of Defense as 
a keystone in the military organisation helps to offset this tendency. 

The statesman’s share in policy-making must not be confined 
merely to deciding what proportion of the service chief’s demands the 
taxpayer is likely to pay. He must also participate in making the appre- 
ciation of the extent and nature of the external threat to the security 
of the state. But this estimate of the degree and imminence of the 
danger, which is the key to the whole of policy, is a most difficult 
equation to solve. Everything therefore rests upon the intellectual 
strength and morale of the American President in his dealings with an 
organisation that can claim professional expertise as the basis of its 
demands and proposals, and which can argue, with some force, that if 
its opinion is ignored, the result might be catastrophic. Organizing for 
Defense is a study of persistent American efforts to devise the most 
efficient military system possible within the framework of the civilian 
control established by the constitution. The astonishing amount of 
thought and effort that has been expended upon military re-organisation 
in the last fifty years is an indication of the determination of respon- 
sible Americans to find an answer — but also of the great difficulties 
they face. 


Royal Military College of Canada RicHarD A. PRESTON 


THE SUPREME COMMAND 1914-1918. Volumes 1 and 2. By Lord Hankey. 
1961. (London: George Allen & Unwin. Toronto: Thomas Nelson. 
Volume 1. xiv, 435pp. Volume 2, viii, 906 pp. $18.50 per set.) 


Lord Hankey, now in his 85th year, has crowned his remarkable 
career with a work of great and lasting importance. This is precisely 
the book one would expect of twentieth century England’s most creative 
civil servant-statesman. It is clear, incisive, superbly organized, fascinat- 
ing in detail and yet solid as oak. The Supreme Command, 1914-1918 
is several things: a revealing segment of autobiography; a carefully 
documented inside account of the British Government’s high level defen- 
sive preparations for and conduct of the First World War; and, in a 
larger sense, a critical commentary on the problems mankind faces 
when seeking to apply methodical intelligence to the direction of 
modern coalition warfare. 

The book has dramatic form. The villain is the old Cabinet system, 
so slipshod and disorderly, without records, a secretary, or the machin- 
ery for seeing that decisions were carried out, a system disastrously 
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inadequate for war. The heroes are those who swept away the old 
system, the greatest being that master of energetic innovation, David 
Lloyd George. Lord Hankey agrees with those who affirm that Lloyd 
George was the man who won the war. 

The author’s own contribution to victory must, however, rank close 
behind that of the flamboyant Prime Minister, for Lord Hankey was 
the organizing genius at the centre of the institutions he describes. As 
a young officer in the Royal Marines he became assistant secretary of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1908 when that famed organiza- 
tion was still in a formative stage. Four years later Lord Haldane 
appointed him secretary of the Committee, a position he held until 
1938. During the First World War he served successively and brilliantly 
(as anyone who has worked in the unpublished records of the period 
knows) as secretary to Asquith’s War Council, the Dardanelles Com- 
mittee, Lloyd George’s War Cabinet, the Imperial Conference and War 
Cabinet, and scores of international conferences and impromptu meet- 
ings. The increasingly smooth operation of these institutions was to an 
extraordinary degree the result of Lord Hankey’s personal direction. 
Between the wars Lord Hankey was secretary of the Cabinet and 
Clerk of the Privy Council as well as secretary of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. At the outbreak of the Second World War he changed 
roles by becoming a member of the War Cabinet. 

The origin of this book can be traced back sixty years to Lord 
Hankey’s habit, even as a very young man, of finding time to prepare 
reflective memoranda on the larger significance of the great enterprises 
of war and preparation for war in which he was engaged. The second 
phase in the growth of the book began in 1920 when he delivered a 
paper on “Diplomacy by Conference” before the British (soon there- 
after the Royal) Institute of International Affairs. During the next 
three decades he lectured occasionally and published several articles and 
slim but thoughtful volumes on the problems of supreme command. All 
the while he was fashioning the framework of the major work which 
he decided, in 1930, would eventually be written. 

Lord Hankey’s sources are first, the records of the hundreds of 
wartime meetings whose proceedings he recorded with such precision; 
second, his personal diary, begun in 1915, from which he has repro- 
duced generous extracts; and third, the published official histories and 
memoirs of the Great War, on which he relies as little as possible. He 
seldom falls back on unaided memory and when he does he is admirably 
explicit in noting that some statement or impression is not from the 
documentary record. 

The focus of The Supreme Command is steadily on the manner in 
which the great political-military decisions of the war were made. Lord 
Hankey has not been tempted to do more than allude to the overgrown 
jungle of political intrigue that marred the war period, the unlovely 
area which Lord Beaverbrook and others have chronicled with such 
relish. The dates in the title are slightly misleading because the first 
162 pages deal largely with the Committee of Imperial Defence and 
its work before the outbreak of the war. On the other hand, the 
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narrative ends too abruptly with the Armistice of November, 1918. This 
reviewer could not suppress the wish, as he put down the second volume, 
for a third on the great conferences that followed the war, conferences 
in which Lord Hankey served as secretary of the British Empire 
delegations. The wish flowed naturally from the fact that The Supreme 
Command is such a fine book, far superior to all but a handful of the 
dozens of memoirs dealing with the British side of the Great War. 


Yale University GappIS SMITH 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PREDICAMENT. The British Commonwealth, the 
United States and European Unity. By H. C. Allen, M.C. 1960. 
(London: Toronto: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. xiv, 241pp. $5.75.) 


This is essentially a tract for the times since, although there is 
much of scholarship and historical knowledge underlying it, Professor 
Allen’s primary concern is to present a thesis and argument about 
which he feels strongly and urgently. The predicament is the problem 
posed to Britain, the Commonwealth, and the United States by the 
tremendous forces which are creating in our day the great supra- 
national integrations, and in particular the integration of Western 
Europe. The best solution, Professor Allen is convinced, is an Atlantic 
Union embracing not only Western Europe, but Britain, the United 
States, and at least the English-speaking nations of the Commonwealth. 
Less desirable, though easier of achievement Professor Allen believes, 
would be an Anglo-American Union, “a basic confederation of the 
United States, Britain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, to which 
at a later stage such European states as wished might adhere.” The 
least desirable step, and the one which Professor Allen strongly opposes, 
is that Britain should join the Common Market alone. 

Events are moving so quickly that already in spots Professor 
Allen’s book is outdated. Nevertheless, its basic arguments are well 
worth reading. By all odds, its most convincing part, at least for this 
reader, are the nine chapters of Part I, “The Dilemma of Britain”, 
which explain Britain’s evident reluctance until recently to enter fully 
into European unity as represented by the Common Market. Professor 
Allen regrets Britain’s failure in general to take initiatives and make 
constructive counter suggestions. This has created uncertainties and 
suspicions as to her motives, but he strongly believes her reluctance well 
founded both economically and politically: economically because her 
trade has been world-wide and far more dispersed than that of the 
Common Market countries whose commercial interests in Europe are 
proportionately far greater; politically because economic union would 
eventually involve political controls and Britain would find herself out- 
weighted in a West European union the majority of whose peoples have 
not, in Professor Allen’s opinion, firmly established democratic tradi- 
tions. In such a situation Britain might find herself sometime the victim 
of the most distasteful or even damaging decisions, the worst of which 
could threaten a break with her American or Commonwealth allies. 
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In Part II, “The Challenge to America”, Professor Allen argues 
the case for the United States entering an Atlantic Union, which in the 
long run he believes would be greatly to her advantage and would 
create an integration far preferable to that of the Common Market for 
all concerned. Failing that, an Anglo-American union, he argues, would 
be feasible and desirable as a first step. NATO, he feels, could be 
developed as a basis of the wider union he desires. This part of the 
book and the concluding chapters seem to this reviewer unconvincing. 
However one may sympathize with the desire for close co-operation 
and understanding between Britain and the United States, and however 
unwise it is to prophesy about American foreign policy in view of the 
revolution it has undergone in the past twenty years, one cannot help 
feeling that Professor Allen greatly underestimates the difficulty of 
bringing the United States into a federally organized union, either 
Atlantic or Anglo-American. What the complete collapse of the United 
Nations, or some other catastrophic event, might ,bring forth who can 
say? 

For Canadians all this has a grim relevance, since Canada certainly 
lies in the centre of the predicament. 


University of Toronto GEORGE W. BrowN 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN A NEW Era. Edited by Stephen D. Kertesz. 1961. 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press. xi, 601pp. $10.00.) 


This massive volume is the second sponsored by the Committee on 
International Relations at Notre Dame University devoted to diplomatic 
problems, and is described by its editor as “a modest endeavour to 
clarify the course of American diplomacy since 1945”. For this purpose 
Professor Kertesz assembled a competent team of eighteen, including 
specialists like Morgenthau, Mosely, Bloomfield, and Ferrell, and one 
French scholar, Duroselle, who was asked to comment upon the virtues 
and shortcomings of American diplomacy. The latter’s most interesting 
comment is “Personally, I believe that American effectiveness would be 
stronger if the United States instead of flattering this pseudo-world 
public opinion [in the United Nations] spoke up frankly and firmly 
more often”. In this view he is supported to some extent by Morgen- 
thau, who believes that the United States, because of its inexperience, 
in the immediate post-war period “. . . approached the tasks incum- 
bent upon the paramount power of the Western alliance with unbecom- 
ing humility and unwarranted self-restraint”. References to Canadian- 
American relations are to be found in the section upon American policy 
in the Western hemisphere by Whitaker, and in a suggestive essay 
upon the impact of military factors upon American foreign policy. 
Whitaker is aware of growing anti-American feeling in Canada and 
propounds the ingenious conjecture that its emergence several years 
earlier might have alerted the State Department to the parallel mood 
in Latin America. There is a careful analysis of American policies and 
disarmament. In a wide ranging survey of many areas of the world 
where the United States has operated it is surprising to find no single 
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essay devoted to its relations with Communist China. The final thought- 
ful essay by Mosely upon “Dangers and Prospects” has for its thesis 
the argument that “the strength and weakness of American policy, like 
that of democracy itself, lies in its open-endedness”’. 


University of British Columbia F. H. Sowarp 


THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT, 1960. By Theodore H. White. 1961. 
(New York: Atheneum Publishers. Toronto: Longmans, Green. ix, 


400pp. $7.95.) 


Probably the most impressive feature of John F. Kennedy’s success- 
ful quest for the presidency was the almost frighteningly effective 
personal organization that he built up to fight the campaign. From the 
day that the young Senator threw his Boston homberg (or was it his 
Choate cap?) into the ring every last detail seems to have been sub- 
jected to the closest analysis, and ultimatcly placed in its proper place 
in the overall scheme. There was nothing in the Nixon campaign (to 
say nothing of poor Humphrey’s hand-to-mouth primary campaign) to 
duplicate the well-oiled Kennedy machine. 

The story of the organizations, as well as the way they were used 
is well, if somewhat lengthily, told in this book by a highly respected 
American journalist. While future historians will likely be thankful 
for so detailed an account as the chronicler offers, even they will 
occasionally find the small anecdotes and personal impressions so 
dear to the newspaperman occasionally trying. Still, remarks like 

_ Nance Garner’s advice to Lyndon Johnson that “the Vice-Presidency 
isn’t worth a pitcher of warm spit”, will no doubt adorn many future 
academic lectures. On the other hand those who continue to struggle 
with the definition of that elusive term “liberal” will hardly thank Mr. 
White for adding “the gut liberal” to the already numerous species of 
the genus. 

Despite his detailed coverage of the campaign and analysis of the 
vote, the author adds very little to the multiplicity of explanations for 
the Kennedy victory that appeared last November. Perhaps he does 
not even sufficiently emphasize the fact that Kennedy won at all. The 
information supplied, however, does add some weight to the ingenious 
theory advanced a few years ago by Arthur Schlesinger. Jr., that 
liberal parties are able to win elections in periods of prosperity because 
of the various forms of social discontent, generally characterized as 
“spiritual unemployment”, that accompany affluence. Certainly Ken- 
nedy’s own campaign against complacency was an attempt to appeal 
to this situation. While the appeal evidently met with some personal . 
success, the Republican and conservative Democratic gains in Congress 
have since made it difficult for him to “move America ahead.” This 
fact partly explains why he has been forced to use the stick of the 
Cold War to beat concessions for his domestic and international pro- 


gramme out of Congress. 
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On the whole White’s book is high quality journalism, and is a 
useful reminder of the basic health of the American Democracy. Per- 
haps this is partly explained by the fact that even the television 
debates between Kennedy and Nixon failed to attract more viewers 
that the climactic game of the 1959 World Series. 


University of Toronto RAMSAY COOK 


JAPAN SUBDUED. The Atomic Bomb and the End of the War in the 
Pacific. By Herbert Feis. 1961. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. vi, 199pp. $5.25.) 


With this scholarly monograph Mr. Feis ends his history of the 
diplomacy of the Second World War with particular emphasis upon the 
American role. Like its predecessors, it is based upon as complete a 
set of records as any historian is likely to have access to for many a 
long year and reinforced by personal interviews, including one with 
President Eisenhower, which records his opposition at Potsdam to the 
use of the atomic bomb. Mr. Feis originally chose for his sub-title 
“Eternity Imperiled”. His publishers thought it was “puzzling and 
sensational”, but, as he properly observes “the events narrated will, in 
themselves, imprint the conclusion which I wanted to epitomize”. The 
narrative begins in May, 1945, with the war over in Europe, and 
describes in detail with ample documentation for which, heaven be 
praised, the footnotes are on the same page, the deliberations of 
soldiers, scientists, statesmen, and diplomats that preceded Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. The author does not think that the bomb was necessary 
to end the war, but he amply demonstrates the difficulties which, until 
the very end, rendered impotent the Japanese civilians, including the 
Emperor, in confronting the military clique in Tokyo. Mr. Feis acquits 
the American government of having any design to rule the world by 
what the Russians have called atomic blackmail, but does add that: 
“The only score on which the American government can be fairly 
criticized is that it did not let the Japanese know the nature and destruc- 
tive power of the new weapon to be used against them if the Potsdam 
Declaration was rejected.” As usual, Mr. Feis writes with clarity and 
grace. In this volume he has made on three occasions use of some 
singularly apt quotations as chapter headings from the poets, including 
T. S. Eliot’s “I will show you fear in a handful of dust”. 


University of British Columbia F. H. Sowarp 


FRANK B. KELLOGG AND AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1925-1929. By 
L. Ethan Ellis. 1961. (New Jersey: Rutgers University Press. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. ix, 303pp. $7.50.) 


Frank B. Kellogg as Secretary of State was elderly, ill-informed, 
and ineffectual; President Calvin Coolidge was virtually a cipher in 
the conduct of foreign affairs; American diplomacy under their leader- 
ship was sterile. Thus Professor Ellis (author of Reciprocity, 1911 and 
two books on the newsprint industry) here confronts a problem familiar 
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to many writers: how to tell a dreary tale without being dreary. He 
scores a passing grade with a book containing a mass of new detail 
but no surprises. Kellogg, he concludes, was “a busy mediocrity operat- 
ing in a period when most Americans were preoccupied with domestic 
affairs.” 

Professor Ellis has burrowed into the State Department archives 
and some additional American manuscript and printed sources with an 
energy reminiscent of Secretary Kellogg himself. The result is an 
admittedly unilateral discussion of American official relations with 
Mexico, Nicaragua, China, disarmament conferences, the Kellogg-Briand 
pact, and a few other subjects. The nearest thing to a new interpre- 
tation is a strained effort to give Kellogg some credit for the temporary 
improvement in United States relations with Latin America which began 
in the Hoover and accelerated in the Roosevelt administrations. 

Although the archives of most countries, other than the United 
States, are still closed for this period, it is unfortunate that more was 
not done to present from non-archival sources the reciprocal side of 
the issues described. The bibliography and footnotes refer only to 
sources in English. By narrow concentration on selected topics, Pro- 
fessor Ellis has been forced to neglect some interesting areas and 
questions. For example, there is no mention of the role in foreign 
affairs of the Department of Commerce under Herbert Hoover; nor 
is there a word on American relations with Canada and the other 
Dominions at a time when their status in world affairs was being 
clarified. Direct Canadian-American diplomatic relations were inaugu- 
rated, it will be recalled, while Kellogg was Secretary of State. 


Yale University GappIs SMITH 


A GERMAN COMMUNITY UNDER AMERICAN OCCUPATION. Marburg, 1945-52. 
By John Gimbel. 1961. (Stanford, California: Stanford University 


Press. 259pp. $5.50.) 


This is an admirable complement to Raymond Ebsworth’s Restoring 
Democracy in Germany: the British Opportunity. Here is Marburg as 
seen by one of its conquerors. In this microcosm, all the problems of 
the occupying power are succinctly discussed. The American attempt 
to restore democracy had the same end in view but started from very 
different assumptions than the British. Both failed. Both were caught 
in the dilemma of whether to impose their pre-conceived solutions by 
virtue of their superior force or to trust to the supposed pre-existent 
desire of the Germans for the American way of life and its formal 
institutions. The former policy could only have worked, as the 
Russians discovered, by a process of repression out of which no true 
“democracy” could have arisen. But the latter policy was inevitably 
to break down against the stubborn resistance of the Germans them- 
selves, particularly in the conservative, semi-rural surroundings of 
Marburg, where the University, heavily weighted with “reactionary” 
elements, believed itself to be a citadel of resistance to the on-rush of 
dangerously superficial ideas from the New World. 
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The American experiment started from the assumption that Nazism 
was a disease which had attacked only a few criminals, who had inex- 
plicably seized power in 1933, and whose removal would ensure the 
re-birth of a true German liberalism. The punitive side of the American 
occupation, denazification, industrial disarmament, and decentralization 
of power, was supposed to be rapidly completed in order to make way 
j for the constructive programme of democratization involving the estab- 
lishment and encouragement of democratic political institutions, a 
reform of the autocratic civil service and a change in the hierarchical 
education system. In actual fact, as experience in Marburg showed, 
denazification became far more complex a matter, whether it was 
imposed by the occupation power or by the Germans themselves. The 
need for the services of the experts led to widescale evasion of the 
penalties for Party membership. Decentralization of power was resented 
by the local authorities. Dismantling destroyed the facilities which 
could have restarted the industrial life of the community. And when 
none of these goals was voluntarily embraced, it became necessary to 
employ undemocratic means for democratic ends. 

The American policy was conceived too cavalierly, applied too hap- 
hazardly and publicized too inadequately. Within four years, the need 
to recruit Western Germans in the struggle against Communism led to 
the reversal or abandonment of almost every feature. The disillusion- 
ment which followed the realization that Germans would not embrace 
enthusiastically the American version of democracy, only led to 
estrangement and misunderstanding. Later efforts to win over German 
opinion to a programme of the defence of the Western world served 
only to convince many Germans that they were now to be used as 
cannon fodder for America’s wider interests, or that at last Americans 
were beginning to see that in fact they had fought the wrong enemy in 
1941-45. 

This description of American policy is a record of mistakes and 
illusions. It only serves to confirm the aphorism that “Kings and 

aristocrats can govern empires: but one people cannot govern another.” 


University of British Columbia JOHN S. CONWAY 


THE MIND OF GERMANY. The Education of a Nation. By Hans Kohn. 
1960. (New York: Charles Scribners. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders: xi, 370pp. $7.25.) 


To write a book entitled The Mind of Germany requires either pre 
sumption or great learning. Hans Kohn indisputably possesses the 
latter. The latest fruits of his prolonged preoccupation with the prob- 
lem of nationalism is a lucid analysis of German intellectual] history 

; in the last century and a half, which incidentally provides a further, 
tantalizing preview of the second volume of his Idea of Nationalism. 
He is particularly concerned with one of the most fascinating and least 
understood questions of modern German history: how the alienation 

of the Germany from the liberal, western tradition came about. His 

answer is illustrated by copious quotations from German writers who 
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were either influential in their own day, or whose ideas, passed on to 
a later generation, and often perverted, contributed to Germany’s tragic 
history. Though his subject necessarily leads him to some sharply 
critical judgments, Kohn is scrupulously fair. While pointing, for 
example, to “the specific German intellectual and political heritage 
which made the Germans acclaim Hitler’s rise to power,’ he argues 
that “National Socialism was as little the natural or logical outcome 
of German history as Leninism was of Russian history.” His inevitable 
preoccupation with anti-western nationalist writers is accompanied by 
due attention paid to the small but important band of their opponents— 
from Goethe and Heine to Theodore Litt and Ludwig Dehio. And 
Kohn’s conclusion is in the end an optimistic one: “The alienation of 
Germany from western thought is coming to an end,” he writes, thanks 
to what, on a later page, he terms “the unexpected German reforma- 
tion” since 1945 which, out of a terrible catastrophe, produced one great 
gain: “the first consolidated German democracy, the first German state 
for well over a hundred years to be part and partner of the western 
community. .. .” 

This is an important and readable book, which shows Kohn’s com- 
plete mastery of the subject. And it ought to do much to assist in 
understanding the varied strands that make up the German past and 
present. 


University of Toronto ROBERT SPENCER 


Gop AND CAESAR IN East GERMANY. The conflicts of Church and State 
in East Germany since 1945. By Richard W. Solberg. 1961. (New 
York: Macmillan. Galt: Brett-Macmillan. x, 294pp. $4.95) 


Over the years church-state relations in the countries of the Soviet 
bloc have served as a useful barometer of the Sovietization of these 
countries. Today with two exceptions, Poland and East Germany, the 
churches have lost their independence. In Poland the confrontation 
between church and state, for the moment, is not a question of life and 
death; whereas in East Germany the struggle is one of ultimate stakes. 
Basing his observations on one year of research in Germany and on 
five years of work in the Evangelical churches of Germany, Professor 
Solberg, Chairman of the History Department at Augustana College 
and a Lutheran minister himself, has chronicled the course of the 
lesser publicized East German struggle. 

Solberg opens his study with 1945 and relates how the Protestant 
churches, chastened and with a new leadership, were wooed and then 
tolerated by the communists, so that in 1948, ironically, for the first 
time in their history they established an all-German organization. With 
an eye for typical details on both the parish and hierarchical level, the 
author traces the undulating but generally upward moving curve of 
tension with its first crest in 1950 (“Not Peace But the Sword”), its 
second in 1952 (“Harvest of Martyrdom’), followed by a period of 
relaxation after the death of Stalin, and a new crest after 1954, charac- 
terized by renewed demands by the state for a pledge of allegiance, and 
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efforts to split the church and thereby sever the last institutional ties 
binding together the two parts of Germany. Solberg concludes with a 
; portrait of the sobered church robbed of its illusions that communist 
rule should be short-lived, or that it held in its own hands the means 
by which to moderate the ultimate objective of the Communist Party 
concerning religion, and settling down to work out a “Way of the 
Church in a Marxist Land”. 

Two themes pervade the book: the struggle of the Evangelical 
Church not to let itself be subverted from its principal task of pro- 
claiming the gospel to all men, and yet finding itself, by virtue of its 
organizational unity and the total ideological conflict with a secularized 
communist religion, repeatedly drawn to the centre of every new 
political storm; the second theme, which excites the author’s interest 
and gives him hope for the future, is the process in Germany called 
deconstantinization—by which the church in East Germany is being 
shorn of its sizeable monetary and educational privileges and forced 
back upon its inner resources. Thereby, Solberg hopes, the territorial 
church with its numerous nominal members will be transformed into 
a real and suffering church, closely knit and with a sense of purpose. 


The book’s chief weakness is the lack of systematic exposition of 
the progression of policies, each an integral part of the general party 
line, by which the Communist Party has sought to bend the church to 
its will and to destroy it—in the unique East German situation. No 
explanation, aside from the revival of the church after the war, has 
been given for the success of the church in maintaining its integrity, 
while the struggle has gone very differently in the other bloc countries. 
Some comparison would have been welcome. Also interesting would 
have been an evaluation of the importance for the church of the earlier 
Kirchenkampf under Hitler, the existences of the two Germanies, and 
the creation in 1948 of an all-German organizational structure. It must 
be noted as well that the East German Catholic church, admittedly 
small, has been totally ignored and no comparisons drawn in the reac- 
tions of the two church groups to the successive communist tactics. 
The book does not contain footnotes or a bibliography. 


Bonn, Germany 


Harvey L. Dyck 


Soviet PoLicy TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY. By 
Joseph L. Nogee. 1961. (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press. xiv, 306pp. $6.50.) 


During the past several years a whole new philosophy and litera- 
ture of disarmament has come into existence. The classical theory of 
disarmament, which achieved considerable influence between the wars, 
relied heavily upon the proposition that armaments are a prime cause 
of war and the elimination of armaments would lead to a peaceful 
world. The new theory recognizes that the causes of war lie in the 
policies of governments, and that the problem of general security 
would exist even in a disarmed world. It represents, therefore, an alto 
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gether higher degree of realism, and purports to provide a practical 
guide to policy. 

This new philosophy of disarmament is nevertheless subject to at 
least one major shortcoming. It fails to take account of the psychology 
and preoccupations of the Soviet leaders. There is an unstated assump- 
tion that political leaders on both sides think in much the same way 
and are amenable to similar arguments. Few students of disarmament 
have been prepared to wade through the voluminous record of post-war 
disarmament negotiations or to ponder the appropriate lessons. The 
value of Mr. Nogee’s book lies in the fact that it provides in easily 
accessible form a clear and detailed account of Soviet diplomacy in the 
key area of nuclear disarmament. 

The greater part of the book is concerned with the negotiations 
which took place between the submission of the Baruch Plan in 1946 
and the collapse of the UN Disarmament Commission in 1953. During 
this period there was at least some prospect that nuclear energy might 
be subjected to effective international control. By 1953 it was generally 
recognized that the diffusion of nuclear technology had made this im- 
practical. Mr. Nogee touches upon the subsequent phases of nuclear 
disarmament negotiations including the test ban, cut-off and restriction 
of the nuclear club, but in much less detail. 

For the most part the book is objective and factual. Mr. Nogee 
does not conceal the churlishness and obstructionism of Soviet diplom- 
acy but he also exposes the inflexibility of the Western position with 
regard to international ownership, the veto and sanctions. He points 
out that it is far from certain that the U.S. Congress would have 
accepted the Baruch Plan. 

In the final chapters Mr. Nogee analyses Soviet policy and com- 
ments upon the Gamesmanship of disarmament negotiations. He con- 
cludes that the U.S.S.R. had from the outset no intention of compromis- 
ing Soviet security by accepting effective international control. Soviet 
operational aims were: (1) To reject the American atomic energy pro- 
posals without appearing to do so; (2) To link Soviet policy with 
popular aspirations throughout the world; (3) To portray the policies 
of the Western bloc—and the United States in particular—as aggres- 
sive; (4) To prevent the U.S. government from using its atomic superi- 
ority to gain political advantages; (5) To stall for time while the 
U.S.S.R. acquired nuclear weapons. The success which the U.S.S.R. 
achieved constitutes by inference a criticism of Western policy and 
tactics. 

Mr. Nogee deals only with one facet of disarmament negotiations 
and he leaves many questions unanswered. For example, he makes 
clear the essential futility of negotiations during the period 1946-1953, 
but he fails to consider whether or not other policies or tactics on the 
part of the West might have achieved a better result. This book is 
nonetheless a valuable and important contribution to the serious study 


of the diplomacy of disarmament. 
Ottawa R. S. SUTHERLAND 
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TRAGEDY IN ALGERIA. By Gerard Mansell. 1961. Issued under the auspices 
of the Institute of Race Relations, London. (New York: Toronto: 


Oxford University Press. v, 76pp. $1.25.) 


In fewer than eighty pages, Gerard Mansell presents a lucid and 
well informed survey of the Algerian situation up to 1960. The waver- 
ing of French policy between assimilation and domination, the growth 
of a national consciousness among Moslem Algerians, the frustrations 
of the French Army, the attachment of “European” Algerians to their 
native soil are well analyzed. 

Unlike the author I do not think that the failure of Léon Blum to 
obtain from the French parliament in 1936 the legisiation necessary to 
the granting of French citizenship to wider categories of Moslems 
greatly influenced the future destinies of Algeria. I would even suggest 
that in a democratic context the political enfranchisement of a large 
dominated group will normally lead to increased tension and separation 
between antagonistic ethnic communities if political assimilation is not 
accompanied by cultural assimilation, or at least by the raising of the 
dominated group to a position of social and economic equality. 

The events which have occurred in Algeria since the book was 
written justify the pessimism of the author when he questions the 
ability of either side to control their extremists. The failure of the 
military putsch of 1961 has led European Algerians to organize their 
own underground movement. It thus becomes clearer that the Algerian 
war is first of all a civil war between ethnic groups competing for 
control of the same territory. After siding with the European Algerians 
under the Fourth Republic, France sided with the Moslems under the 
Fifth. It may well be that no peaceful solution will be found unless 
the French government forcibly separates the ethnic groups now at 
war, and gives to each control of separate sections of Algeria. Notwith- 
standing an analysis pointing to it, the author does not mention this 
solution as a logical outcome. Could it be that he unconsciously adopted 
the language of those extremists for whom he has no sympathy, the 
language of both Moslem nationalists and European extremists who 
consider Algeria as a single and indivisible entity. On the contrary the 
sociological and the political analysis of today’s Algeria shows that 
there are in fact two Algerias which have probably less in common than 

‘ Pakistan and India or Ulster and the rest of Ireland. 

The Institute of Race Relations, which sponsored Mr. Mansell’s 
book as part of a series on racial and ethnic tensions throughout the 
world, may have set limits to the length of the work. But, surely, means 
could have been found of giving a more complete bibliography. Such 
classics as the works of C. A. Julien and G. Tillion are rightly men- 
tioned but others such as those of M. K. Clark and S. Bromberger 


have been omitted. 


University of British Columbia J. A. LAPONCE 
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STREET WITHOUT Joy. Indochina at War, 1946-54. By Bernard B. Fall. 
1961. (Harrisburg, Penn. Stackpole Co. Toronto: Ambassador 
Books. 322pp. $5.95.) 


It is perennially claimed that the war which all professional soldiers 
are preparing to fight is the one which has just finished. And although 
there are undoubtedly exceptions to so sweeping a generalization, the 
tag contains an uncomfortable amount of truth. Dr. Fall’s book on the 
war in Indochina (the first to appear in the English language) reiterates 
this claim of professional military incompetence. In brief, he believes 
that the French lost in Indochina because they opposed communist 
guerillas with the methods and weapons of regular warfare. 


The author speaks with some authority on this subject. Dr. Fall is 
a Frenchman who actually saw service in the theatre; he had access to 
a number of French military files on Indochina; and above all, he brings 
to his subject a good analytical mind and considerable knowledge of 
military affairs. His book is therefore of great interest, and its con- 
clusions are worthy of close consideration. Perhaps his most important 
conclusion is that “Guerilla warfare, particularly against Communists, 
is as much a socio-economic problem as a purely military problem; as 
long as this is not recognized, the West can expect a long losing streak 
of guerilla wars, from Laos to the Congo or to Cuba.” 

What is most valuable in Street Without Joy is probably the descrip- 
tion of communist guerilla methods. What is least convincing is the 
broad sweep of the author’s conclusions. The penetration and control 
of the jungle is not, after all, an entirely new military problem. It has 
been solved recently by the British in Malaya, and it was solved effec- 
tively by the Allies in the later stages of the Second World War. 
Guerillas are guerillas not from choice but from weakness and if they 
are often effective and occasionally successful, this does not necessarily 
mean that entirely new methods must be used to oppose them. Un- 
doubtedly, serious military mistakes were made in Indochina, but Dr. 
Fall perhaps gives too little relative emphasis to the political mistakes 
which determined the strategy of that conflict and which may well have 
been ultimately responsible for the French defeat. 

These small points apart, Street Without Joy is a book which con- 
tains much of value for the military student. Not less important, it is 
a book which can be read with rea] interest to the end. 


Ottawa D. J. GOODSPEED 


A Stupy or History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 1961. Volume XII, Recon- 
siderations. (New York: Toronto: Oxford University Press. x. 
740pp. $9.00.) 


It is only fair that an author should consider his critics, especially 
when they have been as subjective and sometimes splenetic as Professor 
Toynbee’s have been. Some of the reviewing of his big book has been 
on a high level and has, as everyone knows, proved seriously damaging 
to the structure of it and the claims made. Some part of the criticism, 
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however, has been on a low level, familiar in a profession, the academic 
profession, where petty jealousies are unhappily a stock in trade of 
obscure and not so obscure pens. Randall Jarrell, Mary McCarthy and 
Stringfellow Barr, to name a few, have said all anyone need ever say 
about all that, and with the coruscating wit which is the only civilized 
note to strike. But for Toynbee, dealing with a specific case, his case, 
the defence must be something different. And if wit is not lacking 
here and there in some slender thrust at his assailants, for the most 
part he has chosen to take them on in an impeccably gentlemanly 
fashion. In very lengthy quotations, they speak their piece. They are 
answered mildly with simple concession or, more often, with the 
reiteration of the point previously made. 

For he does not concede very much in this twelfth volume. True he 
agrees that his prose has not always been clear, a fact he blames upon 
his classical education and his dislike of the vernacular languages of 
the Western world. The style indeed is somewhat improved, less cum- 
bersome. Fossil, he says, is not a very accurate term for Israel, but 
he does not suggest more sympathy than previously for the decision 
that led to the rejection of Christ. If someone accuses him of keeping 
a vast and overfurnished “dealer’s warehouse”, he accepts the image 
with the explanation that his task has been to assemble and sort out 
treasures long neglected. To those who have taken issue with the 
concept of withdrawal-and-return, he says, “I am inclined to think that 
I have put more weight on it than it will bear.” He thinks now that he 
has failed properly to estimate the importance of the seventeenth 
century. On reflection, he believes that it was wrong to propose that 
the Western civilization was affiliated exclusively to the Hellenic. His 
list of “arrested civilizations”, he says, was in fact “capricious”. 

But even these concessions about entities as substantial as civili- 
zations do not really alter his previously taken positions. The whole is 
very much fixed, despite the considerable shifts that occurred between 
the second and third batches of the work. His attitude toward scholars 
lost in their parochial studies, toward such minor phenomena as English 
history has not altered, and will win him no new friends (‘“Accustomed, 
as I had become by then, to roaming freely in the great open spaces of 
Hellenic history, with its vistas opening on to the still broader realms 
of the history of mankind and the history of the Universe, I felt as if I 
was being invited to put my head into a stuffy little closet that had not 
had an airing for years.”) Now as before, he remains much preoccupied 
with himself and his intellectual development, quietly assuming (rightly, 
I think) that this will be a matter of interest to the reader. What other 
contemporary would be likely to mention casually his having been born 
in a former province of the Roman Empire? 

The conclusion is clear. Despite his readiness to talk over his work, 
Toynbee is not much moved to admit an overall invalidity or the wrong- 
headedness of approach seen by others. Pained as he may be by French 
suspicion and aloofness, or by British and Dutch animosity, he con- 
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tinues on his way. His intellectual adventure cannot end, he says, and 
clearly its direction is firmly established. He is simply happy and eager 
to continue the dialogue along the way. As in most debates, positions 
are little conceded. As in a few, the talk on both sides is imaginative 


and good. 
University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


THE LAW oF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN Europe. Being an account 
of some recent developments in the field of international law. By 
A. G. Robertson. 1961. (Manchester: Manchester University Press. 
New York: Oceana Publications Inc. ix, 140pp. $4.00) 


This largely descriptive account of the movement towards institu- 
tional] unification of Western Europe is based on some public lectures 
given by the author at the University of Manchester. Mr. Robertson’s 
Europe is that larger geographical-political area comprising, essentially, 
all of the non-Communist European countries. Since in this larger 
Europe the degree of effective political and economic integration has 
been, up to date, only slight or even token, Mr. Robertson has to be 
content for the most part with listing the assorted constitutional texts 
or institutional ground rules which might, in the future, given great 
goodwill and good fortune, form the legal sub-structure for a viable 
European Union—the Statute of the Council of Europe, the Convention 
for European Economic Cooperation, the Convention on Human Rights, 
for example. This book is too slight to be really satisfactory as a 
source work; and as a description of legal institutions it eschews dis- 
cussion of those political, economic, and cultural realities of Europe 
today which inevitably condition and determine any movements towards 
supra-national union. It fails, for example, to canvass the reasons why 
the movement for integration of that narrower European Community 
of the Six (the European Common Market countries) has been so 
strikingly successful to date, where the more wide-ranging proposals 
for association have remained largely still-born. But these limitations 
are no doubt attributable to the special origins of the book in University 
public lectures, and Mr. Robertson, as much as anyone, has the back- 
ground and experience in European affairs to give us these more 
ambitious studies in the future. 


University of Toronto EpwarD MCWHINNEY 
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MULTI-RaciaAL SouTH AFrica. The Reconciliation of Forces. By Z. J. de 
Beer. 1961. Issued under the auspices of the Institute of Race 
Relations, London. (London: Toronto: Oxford University Press. vii, 
68pp. $1.25) 


SoutH AFRICA AND WoRLD OPINION. By Peter Calvocoressi. 1961. (Lon- 
don: Toronto: Oxford University Press. v, 68pp. $1.25) 


These two 68-page booklets on current South African affairs are 
parts of a series covering race relations in a wide field and produced by 
the Institute of Race Relations in London. 

Dr. De Beer’s book is doubly significant. It is perhaps the best 
analysis in so small a compass, known to this reviewer, of the South 
African impasse; and it gives a valuable insight into the mind of the 
Progressive Party, of which the author is a prominent member. He was 
one of the founder members of that party in Parliament, and like all 
but one of his colleagues lost his seat in the election of October, 1961. 
His book is written with what might be called deceptive lucidity. The 
simple statements and well-chosen instances issue from a profound, not 
a superficial, understanding of the subject. 

The argument of this book is that a workable compromise between 
the conflicting forces is practical politics. This of course is the faith 
that sustains the Progressive Party. While on this point there is room 
for argument among prophets, it would be hard to deny that South 
Africa has to choose between this compromise and disaster. 

Mr. Calvocoressi’s book serves the useful purpose of surveying the 
reactions of public opinion and governments in the world, of the Com- 
monwealth and the United Nations, to the South African crisis that 
began at Sharpeville in March, 1960. He deals with the boycotts, official 
and unofficial, against a background of the relevant economic facts and 
interests. The last third of the book is devoted to the texts of important 
documents—resolutions, communiqués, Mr. Macmillan’s speech in Cape 
Town. 


[ARTHUR KEPPEL-JONES] 


THE New IMPERIALISM. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 1961. (London: The 
Bodley Head. Toronto: British Book Service. 136pp. $2.75) 


This book studies the relations of the Great Russians who dominate 
the whole area ruled from Moscow with the ninety million non-Great 
Russian subjects taken over from the Tsars by the Soviet Government, 
and the hundred million new subjects, in the satellites, acquired by Mr. 
Stalin. It also deals —for this is a crowded book, which is not really 
able to devote enough space to any of the interesting points it raises — 
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with the way the Tsars acquired their empire, the development of this 
empire, steps to freedom in the satellites and the Soviet approach to 
expansion in Africa and Asia. The author feels that, if imperialism be { 
morally defensible, Great Russian imperialism has done some good, at 
least in the areas acquired by the Tsars. He also thinks cultural dif- 
ferences are bound to find nationalist expression in a demand for 
independence; perhaps he would find Quebec interesting. 


[Trevor Lioyp] 


INsmE Europe Topay. By John Gunther. 1961. (New York: Harper & 
Bros. Toronto: Musson Book Co. ix, 376pp. $4.95) 


Maybe it is nostalgia, but the new Inside Europe just does not seem 
up to the first one of twenty-five years ago. Mr. Gunther has not lost 
his zip, and he continues to put his old formula to work, asking who, 
what, when and why, listing things A, B and C, itemizing and summing 
up. But somehow what comes out is not so satisfying. Perhaps it is 
because his readers are older and less naive about Europe. Perhaps it 
is because he has not, as he forthrightly admits, pushed his researches 
very far. This one is rather a quickie, and it shows. A quicky leavened 
by its author’s considerable experience and perception. On the whole, he 
is relatively optimistic about the prospects of peace. He is rather 
admiring of Adenauer and de Gaulle; he thinks Franco is a grubby little 
man; he finds the British press of the popular variety as horribly deteri- 
orated as it is; he thinks Umberto has as much chance of becoming King 
of Italy again as Zsa Zsa Gabor has of being crowned in Westminster; 
for some reason he considers La Dolce Vita “incomparable”; he thinks 
“everybody knows the story of the Risorgimento” and then gives his 
own dazzling two-and-a-half line version; he finds Paul and Frederika 
“cozy as crumpets”, and kills off Lord Templewood in two words. Some- 
times Mr. Gunther is very good, sometimes rather rag-bag in his cata- 
loguing, occasionally curious in his disproportions, and, for all his verve, 
much too often positive of the ultimate failure of the naked adjective. 


[JoHN C. CarrRNs] 


ASIAN EXPERIMENT. By Russell Elman. 1961. (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
v, 110pp. Cloth $3.25, paper $2.25) 


Those who remember Russell Elman’s vivid account of Canadian 
Colombo Plan aid in a series of Canadian Press articles in 1959 will 
rejoice that the author has now brought together his impressions in a 
single volume. Mr. Elman does not pretend to be analytical, systematic 
or ‘scientific’; he performs admirably what may be an even more useful ‘ 
function in presenting an absolutely honest, living and fascinating story 
of the human side of foreign aid. He treats us to twenty colourful vig- 
nettes of typical aid projects, showing how each scheme affects repre- 
sentative individuals of donor and recipient countries. He brings to life 
as in a richly authentic documentary film the exhilarating and some- 
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times cruel sights that are always so impressive to Western aid tech- 
nicians in Asia. He concludes by offering some very sensible general 
suggestions for improving the human value of aid, and conveys a fine 
understanding of the co-operative spirit of the Colombo Plan. 

This is a book that deserves the widest distribution as a comprehen- 
sible explanation of the aims and daily achievements of Canada’s aid. 
It is precisely the kind of piece that is needed to support a long overdue 
campaign of popular education on foreign aid in Canada; and, as a 
sharply clear slice of overseas life, it should be placed in the suitcase of 
every departing Canadian technical expert. 


(KerTrH Spicer] 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. A Guide for Accelerating Economic Growth. 
By Murray D. Bryce. 1960. (New York: Toronto: McGraw-Hill 


Book Co. xvi, 282pp. $8.75) 


This volume deals with problems of appraising and financing indus- 
trial projects in the framework of economic development. The evalua- 
tion of projects relates to economics, finance and management, rather 
than to their engineering aspects; and it takes into consideration the 
interests of both the individual businessman and the economy as a 
whole. The book is not a theoretical study; it is rather a manual for 
people such as businessmen and government officials who analyze, select 
and prepare industrial projects. While in writing it the author had in 
mind mainly the problems of “smaller, more underveloped countries”, 
he claims that the bulk of it is substantially applicable also to countries 
in an intermediate stage of development, as well as to the industrially 
less developed regions of the United States, Canada and other indus- 


trialized countries. 


{S. G. TRIANTIS] 


CORRECTION 


In Professor Nicholas Mansergh’s review article “Prime Ministers’ 
Prime Minister” Vol. XVI, No. 4 (Autumn, 1961) a line was inadver- 
tently omitted. The second paragraph on page 413, from line 25, should 
read: 


Had he been confronted with Turkish massacres in Bulgaria, he 
might possibly have felt, as did some Free Churchmen of the time, a 
rather lukewarm sympathy for the idolatrous “Wafer Worshippers” of 
the Orthodox Church who were being massacred, for his comments on 
the dress of the Moderator of the General Assembly whom he heard 
preach during his stay at Balmoral in August, 1941 suggest that he 
shared at least their deep distaste for all ritualism in religion. But the 
characteristic expression of liking for “the simple quiet gown” should 
not obscure the fact that Mackenzie King, despite his emphatic repudia- 
tion of the spectacular in dress or action, had at the very fibre of his 
being a Gladstonian feel for “the politics of virtuous passion’”.2 
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(Listing here does not preclude review in a later issue) 


ArEICA AND THE VICTORIANS. The Official Mind of Imperialism. By Ronald Robin- 
. 1961. (London: Toronto: Macmillan Co. 491pp. $9.50) 

Pe THE POLITICAL PATTERN. Edited by Millar MacLure and Douglas Anglin. 
By Jaja Wachuku, Thomas Hodgkin, Arthur Keppel-Jones, Bryan Keith-Lucas, 
Cranford Pratt. 1961. Universi y of Toronto uarterly—Supplements. (Tor- 
onto: University of Toronto Press. 124pp. $2.50) 

AGREEMENT IN PRINCIPLE. By Peter Stursberg. 1961. (Toronto: Longmans, Green. 
286pp. $5.50) 


ALEXANDER HERZEN AND THE BIRTH OF RUSSIAN SOCIALISM, 1812-1855. re Martin 
Malia. 1961. fCombeene: Harvard University Press. Toronto: S eginald 
Saunders, ix, 486pp. $11.95) 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION. 
$e 50) 1960-15 June, 1961. 1961. (New York: United Nations. viii, 181pp. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS, 1960-61. Pyyy by Richard N. Swift. 
1961. (New xvi, 207pp 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HOTWELL, THE. 1961. “jaw York: Bobbs-Merrill. 
Toronto: Meclelland> & 347pp. $6.75) 

BIRTH OF BROADCASTING, THE. The history of broadcasting in the United Kingdom. 
Volume I. By Asa Briggs. 1961. (London: Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
xiii, 425pp. 50) 

BRITAIN, THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE EUROPEAN UNION ISSUE. By _ As —_ H. 
ou _ 1961. (Geneva: Graduate Institute of International Studies, xv, 

pp 

CANADA AND W INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY. Three Essays. Edited by H. E. 
English. Tee. “Croronto: University of Toronto Press. 75pp, $1.95) 

eee OF THE COMMON MARKET, THE. By U. W. Kitzinger. 1961. (Toronto: 

Copp Clark. vii, 152pp. $2.25) 
Map OF ASIA, Tus, A Political Fourth Edition. 1961. Edited 
by W. Gordon East and O. H. K. Spate. (London: Methuen & Co. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. xviii, 436pp. $7.25) 
COLD ae AND ITS ORIGINS, THE. Volume I. 1917-1950, Volume II. 1950-1960. By 
F. Fleming. 1961. (New York: Toronto: Doubled ay & Co. xx, 1158pp.) 

me... " DEFENSE, THE. Strategic Programs in National Politics. By Samuel P. 
Huntingdon. "(New York: lumbia University Press. Toronto: . H. Smith. 
xviii, Ppp. $8.75) 

COMMUNISM IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1948-1960. By mere Taborsky. 1961. (Prince- 
University Press. Toronto: . Reginald Saunders. xii, 628pp. 


CONSCRIPTION CRISIS 1944, THE. By R. MacGregor Dawson. 1961. (Toronto: 
“ory of ‘Toronto Press. 136pp. $3.75) 

CuBA, ISLA F PARADOX. By R. Hart Philli ee Pe (New York: 
“Soolensky. Toronto: George M McLeod Lt 434pp. $5.75) 

1.0) INDICATORS. Volume II, no. 1. York: United Nations. 
Vv PP 

CURRENT LAW D SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Volume II. Editor R. St. J. Macdonald. 1961. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 261pp. $6.50) 

DaG HAMMARSKJOLD—The Custodian of the Brushfire Peace. By Joseph P. Lash. 
1961. (New York: Toronto: Doubleday. 304pp. $5.00) 

DAG HAMMARSKJOLD AND CRISIS DIPLOMACY. By Richard I. Miller. 1961. (New 
York: Oceana Publications. 344pp. $2.25) 

DETERRENCE AND DEFENSE. Toward a theory of national security. By Glenn + 
Snyder. 1961. (New Jersey: Princeton University Press. Toronto: S. 
Reginald Saunders. ix, 294pp. $7.80) 

DIPLOMACY IN EVOLUTION. 30th Couchiching Conference. Edited 

Hamlin. 1961. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. viii, Sepp. $2. 00)" 

DREAMS OF REASON, THE. Science and Utopias. —/ René Dubos. 1961. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. Toronto: Wm. Smith. xii, 167pp. $5.00) 

FOOL’s ERRAND, A. By Albion W. Tourges. 1961. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xxviii. 404pp. .25) 

Four STUDIES OF WAR AND PEACE IN THIS CENTURY. By W. K, ncom:- 1961. 
yale Cambridge University Press. Toronto: Macmillan Co. vii, 129pp. 
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Of Canada... 


“The most distinguished Canadian historian now teaching and writing 
in any of our Canadian universities” (says Frank H. Underhill, Winni- 
peg Free Press, October, 1961) examines a favourite Canadian subject, 
emphasizing the importance of the northern frontier and the monarch- 
ical system on the development of a national character. 


THE CANADIAN IDENTITY by w. L. Morton $3.50 


Based on the diaries of the prime minister and the recollections of people 
who were there, an account of the tense days and weeks when Canadian 
unity was threatened in time of war. 


THE CONSCRIPT ION CRISIS OF 1944 by R. MacGregor a 


Canadians must decide now whether we will play “an enlarged réle in an 
enlarged world community,” or “erect national barriers from behind 
which we will cast fearful and suspicious glances at the rest of the 
world.” 


CANADA AND THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY, eaitea by 


H. E. English. Three essays by H. Scott Gordon, Harry G. Johnson 
and Arthur J. R. Smith $1.95 


and The World 


Emerging Africa: scholars and administrators comment on the current 
scene, but also probe the underlying factors of lasting significance. 


AFRICA: THE POLITICAL PATTERN, editea by Millar MacLure and 


Douglas G. Anglin $2.50 


Scholars, news commentators, diplomats, military experts, government 
officials talk about evolution in the relations of states: war and dis- 
armament, technology, foreign affairs and public opinion. 


DIPLOMACY IN EVOLUTION: Proceedings of the 30th Couchi- 
ching Conference, edited by D. L. B. Hamlin $2.00 
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Paperbacks 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 


These first three volumes begin the publication of the whole of 
A Study of History in the Galaxy Books paperback series. 


VOLUME I: Introduction: The Geneses of Civilizations, Part 
One. (Galaxy Book 74) $2.45 


VOLUME II: The Geneses of Civilizations, Part Two. (Galaxy 
Book 75) $2.35 


VOLUME II: sais Growth of Civilizations. (Galaxy Book 76) 


ISSAC DEUTSCHER 
STALIN — A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


The paperback edition of this well-known volume contains a new 
— by the author. (Oxford Paperback series, No. 31) 


CYRIL FALLS 
THE ART OF WAR 


This book begins with Napoleon and concludes with an account 
of World War II and the Russian military threat. (Hesperides 
Books Series, No.3) $1.50 


DANIEL AARON 
MEN OF GOOD HOPE 


The story of American Progressives and a revaluation of Amer- 
democratic traditions. (Galaxy Books Series, 
0. 


Two paperback volumes published for the 
of Race Relations 


ANGOLA: VIEWS ON A REVOLT 


A symposium expressing a cross-section of views held by a 
— of — men directly or indirectly involved in the 
revo! 


BELGIAN ADMINISTRATION IN THE CONGO 
by George Brausch. The author is a former Belgian civil servant 
with long experience in the Congo. $1.50 


Oxford 
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